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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


America ; or, a General Survey of the Political 
Situation of the several Powers of the Western 


Continent, with Conjectures on their future | 


Prospects. By a Citizen of the United 

States, author of *“* Europe,” &c. 8vo. 

pp. 356. London, 1828. Murray. 
In reviewing Colonel Evans’s recent work, 
while we allowed due praise to the capacious 
views and able reasoning of the author, we 
animadverted on the extravagancy of that pro- 
phetical sort of writing of which conjecture 
is the basis, and wild hypothesis the result. 
A geologist theorising on the interior of the 
earth from his limited acquaintance with its 
outward crust, has been compared to an insect 
on the skin of an elephant, venturing to dis- 
cuss all the internal parts and properties of 
that huge animal: but how far less presump- 
tuous is the geologist than the political spe- 
culator! We do know something of this 
globe’s surface ; but of the future we know 
absolutely nothing. And yet, we find poor 
short-sighted creatures smattering away about 
events which are to take place two or three 
centuries hence,—just as if they could tell what 
would happen before next Christmas! Colonel 
Evans, however, was a cold, rational calculator 
in comparison with our American Citizen. 
He, indeed, is a perfect Providence, and dis- 
poses of nations for hundreds of years with 
supreme facility and almighty power. Eng- 
land is to lose her colonies, and sink into in- 
significance ; the West of Europe, crushed 
under the giant mass of the Russian political 
colossus, is to become one consolidated empire, 
balanced by America as another! There are 
to be no little divisions of states into king- 
doms of twenty or forty millions of inhabitants ; 
but great big dominions, three or four in all 
occupying the universe. Of these, of course, 
America is to be the biggest, and the best, and 
the happiest, and the greatest. ‘* The natural 
termination of the progress of events, which is 
now going on, will be the union of the whole 
continent into one military monarchy. Great 
Britain, while she preserves her colonial em- 
pire, will maintain her independence at home, 
and her rank as a first-rate power; but when 
she loses her foreign possessions, and the scep- 
tre of the ocean which will go with them, she 
must also lose her importance, and sink into a de- 
pendency of the neighbouringcontinent.”’ Then, 
it is evident, there will be but this old ‘* con- 
tinent with its dependencies’’ and ‘* America,” 
and perhaps New South Wales, vulgd Botany 
Bay! Already, indeed, after only fifty years 
of national existence, certain causes have given 
to the United States ‘‘ the lofty position of 
a leading power among the nations; and, how- 
ever the fact may now be doubted or disputed 
by some, it will become in a very short time 
as evident to all, as it is at present to those 
who examine with unprejudiced minds the 
situation of the world.”’ For ‘ under the 
operation of the liberal system, we see through. 
out America an exhibition of prosperity, na- 


tional and individual, such as probably the 
world never witnessed before upon the same 
scale ; a substantial equality of property and of 
personal and political rights ; a high degree of 
intellectual and moral activity pervading and 
| animating the whole mass of society ; a general 
| diffusion of the material comforts of life, of 
| knowledge and virtue, and, as a necessary con- 
| sequence, of happiness ; an increase of popula- 
tion and a progress of improvement unheard 
| of, unthought of, in any former age or region ; 
| gigantic enterprises in the way of internal de. 
velopment and foreign commerce, of which 
monarchs never dreamed, conceived and exe- 
cuted by states and individuals; tens of mil- 
lions of busy, proud, and wealthy men, go- 
verned and defended almost without either 
armies or taxes; and finally, as if in mockery 
of the idle fears and vain pretences of the 
adversaries of this system, the whole movement 
going on in uninterrupted tranquillity ; while 
at the same time the empires which are ruled 
upon the opposite principles, and whose pro- 
fessed object, and only supposed advantage, 
is tranquillity, are constantly convulsed with 
revolutions, and given up for ever to the 
standing curses of foreign and domestic war.” 

How ditferent is this picture to that which 
we copied from another volume on America a 
fortnight ago! It is really wonderful to see 
how exaggerations both ways disguise the mid- 
dle truth. Here we have a writer on a subject 
which, to be worth any thing, should be accu- 
rately stated, talking of the ‘“* rEws of millions 
of busy, proud, and wealthy men” in the united 
government, the entire population of which is 
far from two ten millions. Such dealing with 
round numbers might do for an enthusiastic 
romancer, but is quite inconsistent with just 
reasoning. Then there is the assumption of 
changeless permanency to American institu- 
tions, on the experience of half a century; as 
if human nature would not lead to revolutions 
in the New World, as it has done in the Old— 
as if there were no ambitious passions there, 
no opposition of interests, no corruption, no 
selfishness—as if, in short, the men and women 
of that vast continent were what might be 
denominated Angelico-Americans, and not An- 
glo-Americans, as of old. Filled with such 
frippery and folly, we lay down this book at 
the conclusion oi Chap. I., tired and disgusted 
with its silliness and verbiage. 

It is, however, but fair, according to our sys- 
tem, to let the author exhibit himself; and we 
quote some of his rodomontades, which belong 
to the Cooper school. 

** See the New York canal, a work that 
would do honour to the mightiest empires ; 
a work not inferior to the splendid monuments 
of Egyptian, Chinese, or European enterprise, 
planned and executed by a single state, with 
its own funds, in eight years. Look at Ohio, 
putting forth, in her fresh and youthful beauty, 
the vigour of maturity, and rivalling already 
the example of New York. Behold the genius 
of improvement awaking in the other states, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Vir- 








ee oe - 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, intersecting 
their territories with these precious conduits of 
wealth, and preparing even now to apply the 
summit level to the tops of the Alleghany 
Ridge, and thus realise the fable (already an- 
tiquated in the age of Horace), of a time when 
the sea-gods drove their herds to pasture on 
the mountains— 
Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes. 

Observe the venerable universities of Har. 
vard and Yale, founded, endowed, nursed, 
patronised, and protected, by their respec- 
tive states; the recent and highly promising 
institutions of the same kind in Virginia 
and Kentucky; the literary fund of Connec- 
ticut and New York; and the various other 
establishments, less conspicuous, but in some 
cases not less valuable, for which we are 
indebted either wholly or in part to the en- 
lightened protection of the state governments. 
When we look at these things, it is impossible 
not to be convinced that we can hardly appre- 
ciate too highly the direct advantages resulting 
from the preservation of these governments as 
parts of our political system. When we see 
these things, and contemplate at the same 
time the general government harmoniously co- 
operating with the states, when necessary, in all 
their enterprises, while in the exercise of its 
own immediate functions it is spreading abroad 
among the nations the fear and the love of our 
country, until the very name of the United 
States has become with the wise and good 
throughout the world the symbol, as it were, 
of political justice, and a word of good omen, 
auspicious of something noble and fortunate 
wherever it is pronounced,—it is difficult not to 
be carried away beyond the line of cool and 
sober approbation, which belongs, perhaps, 
more properly to the nature of the subject, 
into something like enthusiasm. If the thought 
were not too bold, we might almost be tempted 
to believe that Providence had specially inter. 
fered in our favour, and recompensed by these 
more than ordinary blessings bestowed upon 
their offspring, the toils, the sufferings, the 
manly virtues, the sincere though sometimes 
mistaken piety of our pilgrim fathers.” 

O, the New York canal! be forgotten, ye 
Grand Junction and Paddington. O, the fresh 
and youthful beauty of Ohio! and O, the 
venerable universities of a nation just fifty 
years of age! O, the awaking Genius of im- 
provement, doing something about these pre- 
cious conduits, of which the grammar sufficeth 
not to let us into the secret, and preparing to 
play the very classical d—1 with the Alleghany 
Ridge, and get the sea-gods off the Bay of 
Newfoundland to drive their herds,—the mer- 
maids and sea-sarpenis, so often seen in these 
seas,—to pasture on the snow-covered tops 
where there is no pasture! O, the Kentucky 
College! what is the London University, and 
the King’s own—not to mention Oxford or 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dublin, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, or St. Andrew’s aha? And QO, the Lite- 





rary Fund at Connecticut (Connect-i-cut ought 
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to be more famous for canals, by the by) !— 
*¢ When we look at these things,’’ are not we 
overcome with their magnitude, their magnifi- 
cence, their promise? The mind is lost in 
wonder, the eyes swim, the brain rolls round, 
the soul collapses, vivid visions brighten as they 
recede into the distance, and the whole physi- 
cal and moral powers of man are absorbed in 
ecstasies ;—and we write a pretty considerable 
deal of nonsense, which casts ridicule over 
really excellent works and estimable institu- 
tions. 

It is hardly worth while to follow our Coo- 
pering friend any further; but with regard to 
the present tremendous influence of the United 
States in the t affairs of the world, we 
should much like him to inform us where it 
exists. The mighty contest now at issue on 
the banks of the Danube seems to us to be 
carried on just as if there was no America— 
not one of the powers of Europe, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Turkey, or England, ever dream of con- 
sulting Anferica about the matter, any more 
than they would advise with the Emperor of 
Japan, or the Sultan of Loo Choo! 

Perhaps the subjoined may afford some con- 
solation to the timid among our readers ; for it 
is gratifying to learn that the events antici- 
pated by the author may take some short time 
in being accomplished. 

“ Such is now, and probably may be for two 
or three centuries to come, the political power 
of England, that her distant appendages will 
scarcely attempt or even desire to change their 
position. Her greatness, however, being found- 
ed principally on foreign commerce, and not 
sustained by a corresponding territorial basis, 
must of course undergo a somewhat rapid de- 
cline, and the time when this shall happen will 
be the period for the scattered and heterogene- 
ous possessions of this queen of the ocean and 
mistress of islands to assume respectively an 
independent life. The Canadas, the East In- 
dies, New Holland, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the rest of the colonies, will then separate 
their fortunes, and severally provide for their 
convenience and safety, in the manner which 
may appear to each most expedient. * * 

** Had we subdued Canada in the last war, 
or should we do it at any time hereafter, we 
should of course restore it at the conclusion of 
peace, which would never be made upon any 
other basis than that of prior possession. 
While, however, the British empire retains its 
vigour, which, as I observed before, may pro- 
hably be for two or three centuries to come, its 
distant appendages will doubtless adhere to it ; 
and Canada may perhaps be one of the last 
that will fall off. It would, therefore, be 
wholly premature to enlarge upon the subject 
now. The events of future centuries may be 
left with safety to the care of future genera- 
tions.” 

This being also our opinion, we shall not 
meddle with them; and being the author’s 
opinion, we are rather amazed that he has. 
Indeed, if either that worthy person or any 
other will take the trouble to look back to 
what America was three centuries ago, and 
observe what it is now, they will, if they are 
sagacious, hardly take the additional trouble 
of predicting what it is to be three centuries 
hence. 

In this conviction, therefore, we bid the 
Citizen-author of ‘* Europe,” and of this ab- 
surd volume, good bye, until he dream and roar 
again. 








Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras. 
Part I. With Engravings. 4to. pp. 120. 
London. Longman and Co, 


Ovr countrymen in every part of India are 
distinguishing themselves by an earnest pursuit 
of knowledge ; and we trust ere long to see 
Great Britain rescued from the reproach of 
neglecting the literature of the most extraordi- 
nary empire that ever existed in the annals of 
mankind. The Madras Society was paralysed 
soon after its institution by the loss of several 
of its most able contributors, especially of Mr. 
Francis Whyte Ellis ; and owes its revival, in 
some degree, and the publication of these pa- 
pers, to Sir C. E. Grey. They are twelve in 
number, and embrace interesting topics of 
oriental science and learning—the law-books 
and ordeals of the Hindus, accounts of ancient 
graves, geology, the Hindu zodiac, meteorology, 
and other philosophical, historical, and statis- 
tical inquiries. The essay on the Hindu ordeals, 
by the Abbé Dubois, is very curious ; but the 
editor is mistaken in thinking that the writer’s 
work (which contains them more at large, 
“* Meurs et Institutions des Peuples d’Inde”’) 
has not been translated into English: it was 
published in 4to. a few years ago. 

On the subject of the law-books of the Hin- 
dus, the following seems to us to be deserving 
of attention. The writer says :—‘ The errors 
and inconsistencies into which Mr, Mill, Mr. 
Ward, and other writers, have lately been led, 
are very numerous ;"’ and adds this note— 
*¢ The able author of the History of British 
India will not be offended that this remark on 
so important a subject is neither suppressed nor 
qualified. Mr. Ellis has left a paper in answer 
to Mr. Mill’s Observations on Hindu Law. It 
is a fragment only, and apparently a very small 
part of what Mr. Ellis thought of putting toge- 
ther: the three following instances, however, 
are pointed out in it as errors of Mr. Mill. 
1, Mr. Mill has said, vol. i. p. 130, of the first 
4to. edition, that the power of legislation and 
of interpreting the laws amongst the Hindus 
exclusively belongs to the priesthood. Mr. 
Ellis notices the error of ascribing to the whole 
body of Brahmans a sacerdotal character, an 
error into which Europeans seem very generally 
to have been led by the fact that none but 
Brahmans are priests, whence they have con- 
cluded that none but priests are Brahmans ; 
and Sir W. Jones has countenanced this mis- 
take by translating, in the Institutes of Menu, 
the words used to designate an individual of 
the first caste, viz. ‘ Brahmanah’ and ‘ Viprah,’ 
priest, and the feminine of them, ‘ Brahmani’ 
and ‘ Vipra,’ priestess. The latter mistake is 
particularly remarkable, as the wives of Brah- 
mans, though they assist in the private devo- 
tions of their family, not only never officiate as 
priestesses, but have no part in the public cere- 
monies of religion, except as spectators. The 
truth is, the first caste of Hindus, though from 
their birth eligible to the priesthood, are not 
necessarily priests. The conduct of religious 
ceremonies, though the highest, is only one of 
the many duties appropriated to the caste ; 
they are also, professionally, the savans, or 
men of letters, to whom the interests of sci- 
ence and literature are committed in all their 
branches, the hereditary teachers of the other 
classes, both in sacred and profane learning, 
and especially the lawyers. To these different 
occupations, and their subordinate divisions, 
they applied themselves as to so many distinct 
professions, the respective members of which 
never interfered with each other, any more 
than our divines do with our physicians, or 





either of these with our jurists ; and hence have 
proceeded the several distinctions now actually 
obtaining among the Brahmans in southern 
India. These are, first, Vaidica Brahmana, 
subdivided into Sastris, men of science; Aché- 
rya, teachers ; and Pujaris, priests: the two 
former of these may perform the higher offices 
of religion in the solemn sacrifices, &c., or act 
as Purdhita, domestic chaplains, &c. ; but the 
last only conduct the public worship in the 
temples, and are considered an inferior class. 
Secondly, Lougica or Niyégi Brahmana, secular 
Brahmanas, who gain their livelihood by the 
several worldly occupations permitted to the 
caste. These distinctions are now become he- 
reditary ; but as this is founded solely on cus- 
tom, and not on law, the restriction is more 
nominal than real, as any Niyégi family may 
become Vaidica, if the head of it qualifies him- 
self by the study of the sciences ; and vice versa, 
any Vaidica may betake himself to worldly pur- 
suits, sinking thereby, perhaps, in the estima- 
tion of his fellows, but not forfeiting his privi- 
leges and distinctions as a Brahman. 2. Mr. 
Mill has said, vol. i. p. 128, ‘ The administra- 
tion of justice by the king in person stands in 
the sacred books as a leading principle of their 
jurisprudence, and the revolution of ages has 
introduced no change in this primeval practice.’ 
Mr. Mill here makes. a considerable mistake, 
if, as it seems from the context, he supposes 
that, in Hindu states, it is or was the practice 
to administer justice only in the presence of 
the king. It is true that in the Hindu govern- 
ments there was always an aula regis, or court, 
at the seat of government, in which the king 
was supposed, according to the letter of the 
laws, to preside in person, though he might 
appoint a deputy, and always had assessors ; 
but it is doubtful how far the practice was kept 
up; and, at all events, it is certain that there 
were three other prineipal courts known to the 
Hindu laws, and fifteen sorés of inferior courts, 
all having their several jurisdictions clearly 
defined, and many of them bearing a striking 
resemblance to the courts of the English com- 
mon law.” 

The third error pointed out relates to the 
divine origin and definitions to preserve the 
laws ; but it is too long for extract. 

The paper on the Indian Zodiac maintains 
that it was borrowed directly or mediately from 
the Greeks. Reverting to the more popular 
paper, on Ordeals, we shall say nothing of the 
four principal kinds, by the balance, by water, 
by fire, and by poison, but only notice the 
strange invocation and conclusion. 

‘“* The priest, turning to the east, will say— 
‘ Adoration to the three worlds.’ He will im- 
mediately add, ‘ Goddess Virtue! come in this 
place ; come here, accompanied by the Ashta- 
diacu-Pologa, or the eight , guardians of 
the eight corners of the world, by the gods of 
wealth and by winds.’ After this mantra he 
shall offer the great pudja to the goddess Vir. 
tue. Then turning to the east, he will say, 
‘ Adoration to Indra!’ (the Lord of God.) 
Turning to the south, he will say, ‘ Adoration 
to Yamah !’ (the Lord of Hell.) To the west, 
* Adoration to Varuna!’ (the Lord of Water.) 
To the north, ‘ Adoration to Cubera!’ (the 
Lord of Wealth.) To the south-east, (Adora- 
tion to Agny!’ (Fire.) To the south-west, 
* Adoration to Nehirita!’ (the Lord of De- 
mons.) To the north-east, ‘ Adoration to Va- 
hiouru !’ (Wind.) To the north-west, ‘ Ado- 
ration to Isannia!’ (the Lord of malevolent 
Spirits.) He shall next offer the pudja in 
honour of all gods in general. Then turning 
to the east, he shall offer the pudja to the gods 
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of wealth, who are eight in number, viz. Dara, 
Druba, Shama, Cubera, Appa, &c. &c. Turn- 
ing to the north-east, he shall offer the pudja 
to the twelve suns, whose names are Datra, 
Arguayama, Mitro, Varuna, Buga, Indra, &c. 
&e. Turning to the south-west, he must offer 
the same pudja to the twelve Rudras, whose 
names are Vira-badro, Shambu, Guyrisha, Ca- 
patria, Stanaba, &c. &c. He shall offer the 
same to the sixteen mothers, the names of 
whom are, Brammy, Cumatiry, Vishnary, Va- 
rahy, Mahindry, &c. &c. He must next offer 
it to Ganiza; and finally to the eight winds, 
whose names are, Anima, Maruta, Prama, 
Pranashisha, &c. He finishes the whole by 
offering to Virtue the little pudja; that is, 
dust of sandal-wood, flowers, frankincense, ak- 
chatta (or grains of unboiled rice made red with 
ron-water), a burning lamp, and newed- 
diam ; the latter consists of articles of food. * * 
‘“* There also exist a great number of private 
ordeals, which do not require so much solem- 
nity; such as that of obliging the suspected 
person to sink his arm to the elbow into a vase 
filled with boiling oil, with which cow-dung 
has been mixed, in order to increase its ardour; 
that of enclosing a snake (Cobra capella) in a 
basket, into which a ring or a piece of money 
is cast, and the accused obliged to fetch the 
ring or piece of money after having been blind. 
3 and many others. If, in the first in- 
stance, he does not experience the effects of the 
boiling gil, and if he is not bitten by the snake 
in the second, he is reputed not guilty; and 
guilty if the reverse happens. The ordeals are 
recurred to in dubious cases, not only by public 
magistrates, but also oftener by private persons, 


to ascertain a fact which interests them. A | 
housekeeper, or the chief of a village in the| = 


houses of whom any article of value has been 
stolen, will frequently oblige the persons who 
compose their family, or the inhabitants of 
their village, to undergo the ordeal, in order to 
find out through it thethief. Jealous husbands 
will often have recourse to it, in order to ascer- 


tain the virtue of their wives. These ordeals | 


have, in many instances, the advantage of inti- 


midating the persons against whom they are | 


directed, who, when they perceive that they 
cannot escape them, confess their guilt. But 
this advantage is far from compensating for the 
real and serious evils which in most instances 
result from them, by causing the condemnation 
of persons often guiltless, who fancy that they 
may with impunity be undergone, and that the 


elements ought to bear a public and authentic | 


testimony to their innocence, and lose for this 
purpose their inherent properties. I know 
instances of married women unjustly suspected 
by their husbands, and obliged by them to 
make out their virtue by the ordeal of the boil- 
ing oil. Theformer, proud of their innocence, 
did not hesitate to undergo the ordeal, the con- 
sequences of which were a considerable swell- 
ing and inflammation of the arm, soon followed 
by gangreneanddeath. It is no doubt the man- 
ner in which the sanctity of the oath is slighted 
by the Hindus which has given rise to the 
ordeals. In fact, there is, perhaps, no people on 
earth among whom an oath is more common, 
and perjury more frequent, or committed with 
so little remorse. If in the most ordinary 
transactions of life they have no scruple to con- 
firm them by the most awful oaths, and often 
by the most dreadful imprecations, they have 
still less to violate either when their interest 
requires it. And wo to the person, the ho- 
nour, or other temporal interests of him who 
shall depend upon the oath of a Hindu, if it 
be the interest of the latter to injure him !” 








We conclude with a translation, by Ram 
Raz, Head English Master at the College of 
Fort St. George, of an ancient grant in the 
Carnataca language. 

“ Be prosperous! In the year of Saka 
1412, on Tuesday, the 15th of the increasing 
moon, in the conjunction of the planets in the 
lunar constellation of Critika, and in the month 
of Cartika of the year Saumya,—I, Virasri 
Gajapati Gaud,éswara, the lord of the nine 
crores of the Carnatica infantry, and sovereign 
of the city of Calibarige, equal to Purushétama 
in glory, the king of kings, possessing domi- 
nions through valour, and endowed with all 
the virtues, having performed libation on the 
banks of the river Brahmaguade, do give the 
village of Potaveram, in the province of Am. 
manapolu, with the eight rights of enjoyment 
appertaining thereto, for the purpose of cele- 
brating festivals to Sri Mahalingodbhava, the 
god of Chedulévadu. Whosoever shall sup- 
port this gift, will obtain the fruit of performing 
a hundred sacrifices in Casi, and an increase of 
life, health, and prosperity ; and whoever seizes 
it, will incur the crime of slaying a thousand 
black kine and Brahmans on the banks of 
Ganga.” 

“ Sanserit Stanzas.—I shall bear on my 
head the sandals of those, either of my own 
race or that of others, who, ever intent on vir- 
tue, may continue to protect. my donation. 

“ To support that given by another is more 
meritorious than one’s own gift ; and by seiz- 
ing that given by another, one’s own gift be- 
comes fruitless. 

“ He who seizes that given either by him- 
self or by another, shall be born as a worm in 
the midst of ordure for sixty thousand years.” 





Demonologia; or, Natural Knowledge Re- 
vealed: being an Exposé of Ancient and 
Modern Superstitions, &c. §e By J. 8. F. 
12mo. pp. 438. London. Bumpus. 

Mr. Bumpvs isa bold man, and Mr. or Sig- 

nor 9. S. ff. isa bolder. To dare an exposé 

of all ‘* superstitions, credulity, fanaticism, en- 
thusiasm, and imposture, as connected with the 
doctrine, caballa, and jargon, of amulets, appa- 
ritions, astrology, charms, demonology, devils, 
divination, dreams, deuteroscopia, effluvia, fate, 
fatalism, friars, ghosts, gipsies, hell, hypocrites, 
incantations, inquisition, jugglers, magicians, 
legends, magic, miracles, monks, nymphs, phy- 
siognomy, oracles, purgatory, predestination, 
predictions, quackery, relics, saints, second 
sight, signs before death, sorcery, spirits, sala- 
manders, spells, talismans, traditions, trials, 
witches, witchcraft, &c. &c.; the whole unfold- 
ing many singular phenomena in the page of 
nature :”’ why, the very list of names is enough 
to freeze an ordinary person’s blood, and make 
him reel out of the circle into the fangs of 
fiends. Yet, seduced to imitate the gallant 
bearing of the publisher and author, we have 
read the whole story of axinomancy, arith- 
momancy, belomancy, brizomancy, cleromancy, 
coscinomancy, capnomancy, and calogstroman- 
cy; besides chiromancy, dactyliomancy, gas- 
tromancy, geomancy, hydromancy, lecano- 
mancy, necromancy, onomancy, onomamancy, 
onycomancy, onymancy, ornithomancy, pyro- 
mancy, pyscomancy, rhabdomancy, romancy, 
sciomancy, and every other sort of mancy, till 

we feel perfectly competent to the task of di- 

vination, for the benefit of the world at large. 
But before doing so, we must complain of 

Mr. J. S. F. What business has he, treating 

of such a subject as demonology, to endeavour 

to put us out of conceit with superstitions ? A 

matter-of-fact man had nothing to do with 


such a work. He should have been credu- 
lous, fond of the marvellous, a firm believer in 
ghosts, fairies, and witches (if he had not even 
seen them all), enthusiastic, romantic, and the 
very reverse of a truth-teller. But these are 
qualifications which the author wants. He 
disparages the ideal world, and would cruelly 
explain into realities all the wonderful wonders 
of wonders which no man born of woman 
ought for an instant to doubt. Scepticism is 
always an odious vice; and in a case of this 
kind it is a positive crime, leze majestie against 
a potentate who shall be nameless,—we allude 
to him of the hoof. 

After all, as there is nothing very new in 
this collection, we shall perhaps best display 
its character by quoting a few of the most 
curious passages. 

** In 1523, the astrologers having prophe- 
sied incessant rains and fearful floods, the 
abbot of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield, built 
a house on Harrow-the-Hill, and stored it with 
provisions. Many persons followed his ex- 
ample and repaired to high places. However, 
no extraordinary floods appearing, the disap. 
pointed soothsayers pacified the people by own- 
ing themselves mistaken just one hundr 
years in their calculation. * * * 

‘* Modern chemistry is not without a hope, 
not to say a certainty, of verifying the golden 
visions of the alchymists. Dr. Gertanner, of 
Gottingen, has lately adventured the following 
prophecy :—‘ In the nineteenth century the 
transmutation of metals will be generally known 
and practised. Every chemist and every artist 
will make gold ; kitchen materials will be of 
silver, and even gold, which will contribute 
more than any thing else to prolong life, 
poisoned at present by the oxydes of copper, 
lead, and iron, which we daily swallow with 
our food.’ This sublime chemist, though he 
does not venture to predict that universal 
elixir which is to prolong life at pleasure, yet 
approximates to it. A chemical friend ob- 
served, that ‘ the metals seem to be composite 
bodies, which nature is perpetually preparing ; 
and it may be reserved for the future re- 
searches of science to trace, and perhaps to 
imitate, some of these curious operations.’ ” 

“Three kinds of divination were chiefly 
cultivated by the Magi: necromancy, which 
appears to have been twofold; the predicting 
of future events by the inspection of dead 
bodies, and the invoking of departed spirits, 
which were forced to unfold the dark decrees 
of fate,—a science which has in all ages been 
almost universally diffused over the earth ; 
lecanomancy, by which demons, in obedience 
to certain powerful songs, were obliged to 
enter a vessel filled with water, and to answer 
whatever questions were put to them; and 
hydromancy, which differs from lecanomancy 
in this, that the voice of the demon was not 
heard, but his form was perceptible in the 
water, in which he represented, either by 
means of his satellites or by written verses, 
the cause and issue of any particular event.” 

* Lightfoot has proved that the Jews, after 
their return from Babylon, having entirely 
forsaken idolatry, and being no longer favoured 
with the gift of prophecy, gradually abandoned 
themselves, before the coming of our Saviour, 
to sorcery and divination. The Talmud, which 
they still regard with a reverence bordering on 
idolatry, abounds with instructions for the due 
observance of superstitious rites. After the 
destruction of their city and temple, many 
Israelitish imposters were highly esteemed for 
their pretended skill in magic. Under pretence 





of interpreting dreams, they met with daily 
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opportunities of practising the most shameful 
frauds. Many rabbins were quite as well 
versed in the school of Zoroaster as in that of 
Moses. They prescribed all kinds of conjura- 
tion ; some for the cure of wounds, some against 
the dreaded bite of serpents, and others against 
thefts and enchantments. Like the Magi, they 
boasted that by means of their art they held 
an intercourse with superior beings. Thus 
Bath-kool, daughter of the voice, is the name 
given by them to the echo: they regarded it 
as an oracle, which, in the second temple, was 
destined to supply the defect of the Urim and 
Thummim, the mysterious oracles of the first. 
Of Bath-kool many absurd stories are related. 
Thus, when two rabbins went to consult her 
concerning the fate of another rabbin, Samuel 
the Babylonian, they passed before a school, in 
which they heard a boy reading aloud, ‘ And 
Samuel died.’ (1 Sam. ch. xxv. v. 1.) Onin- 
quiry, they subsequently found that the object 
of their anxiety was no longer an inhabitant of 
the earth ; and thus a casual coincidence, of 
which no reasonable man would have been 
surprised, was confidently ascribed to the ora- 
cular powers of Bath-kool. Two other rabbins, 
Jona and Josa, went to visit Acha in his sick- 
ness: as they proceeded on their way they 
said, ‘let us hear what sentence Bath-kool 
will pronounce on the fate of our brother.’ 
Immediately they heard a voice, us if addressed 
by a woman to her neighbour—‘ the candle is 
going out ; let not the light be extinguished in 
Israel.’ (Lightfoot, vol. ii. p. 267.) No more 
doubt was entertained that these words pro- 
ceeded from Bath-kool, than that Elias now 
assists at the circumcision of every Jewish 
child. The divinations of the Israelites were 
founded on the influence of the stars, and on 
the operations of spirits. That singular people 
did not, indeed, like the Chaldeans and Magi, 
regard the heavenly bodies as gods and genii; 
but they ascribed to them a great power over 
the actions and opinions of men. Hence the 
common proverb, * such a one may be thankful 
to his stars,’ when spoken of any person dis- 
tinguished for his wealth, power, or wisdom. 
The mazzal-tool was the happy, and the maz- 
zal-ra the malignant influence; and the fate 
of every one was supposed to be regulated by 
either one or the other. oe = * 

* Alectoromantia is an ancient kind of divi- 
nation, performed by means of a cock, which 
was used among the Greeks, in the following 
manner. A circle was made on the ground, 
and divided into twenty-four equal portione or 
spaces: in each space was written one of the 
letters of the alphabet, and upon each of these 
letters was laid a grain of wheat. This being 
done, a cock was placed within the circle, and 
careful observation was made of the grains he 
picked. The letters corresponding to these 
grains were afterwards formed into a word, 
which word was the answer decreed. It was 
thus that Libanius and Iamblicus sought who 
should succeed the Emperor Valens ; and the 
cock answering to the spaces @EOA, they con- 
cluded upon Theodore, but, by a mistake, instead 
of Theodosius.” 

These quotations will shew that this is a 
book of various art and knowledge ; really a 
book of intelligence, if not of intellect—of super- 
humanity, if not of humanity. As critics, 
however, we must notice the Ouran or Uran, 
Soangus, of the island (see Gulliver’s geogra- 
phy) of Gromboccanore, in the East Indies, 
which the author asserts to be a man-devil. 
There being no such creature or abstraction in 
existence, we beg leave to submit this chapter, 
pp 163-4, to the Editor and Reviewers in the 





Lady's Magazine, for their especial considera- 
tion. First, they will find it requisite to disprove 
the existence of such monsters; and, secondly, 
as Mr. Irving says, to make the application for 
the uses of their fair readers. To assist them 
in this laudable enterprise, we will state what 
men-devils are supposed to be. 

“ These people, it seems, have the art of 
rendering themselves invisible, and passing 
where they please, and by these means do 
infinite mischief; for which reason the people 
hate and fear them mortally, and always kill 
them on the spot when they can take them.” 

To conclude, however, there is much of 
amusement and of information in this little 
volume, which, unpretendingly put forth, is 
full of recollections from a host of authors 
well worthy of being popularly recollected. 





Engraved Illustrations of Ancient Arms and 
Armour. After the Drawings and with the 
Descriptions of Dr. Meyrick. By Joseph 
Skelton, F.S.A. Part XIII. 

Tue plates in the present Part are,—the Brass 

Knocker on the door of the Entrance Hall at 

Goodrich Court, Herefordshire (which, in the 

opinion of Mr. William Young Ottley, does 

credit to John of Bologna, who must have 
given the design, so like those of the school 
of Michael Angelo); the Entrance Hall of 

Goodrich Court; Martels de Fer, and Horse- 

men’s Hammers; the Hastilude Chamber at 

Goodrich Court ; Pommel and Chafes of three 

Indian Cimeters; Chain-armour and Helmets 

from Delhi; and Battle-axes and Pole-axes. 

They are all beautifully engraved, and per- 

spicuously explained. The following little 

history of tournaments, which occurs in the 
description of the Hastilude Chamber at Good- 
rich Court, is very curious and interesting. 

“ The invention of tournaments has been 
erroneously attributed to Geoffry de Preuilly, 
in 1066; they were derived from the Troy 
game much before his time, he having merely 
added some new manceuvres. It was from the 


introduction of wheeling round to commence 


each attack, in French towrnoyer, that they 
received this appellation; for previously they 
were distinguished as ensiludes and hastiludes. 
—This pastime, so captivating to the martial 
feelings of an unrefined state of society, was 
attended with such dangerous consequences, 
as, at first, to call forth the power of the 
church and state to check its continuance. 
Such, however, was the infatuation of the 
knighthood of Europe, that neither the ordi- 
nances which issued from councils, the ha- 
rangues from the pulpit, nor the writings of 
the clergy, were able to restrain the inordi- 
nate passion for this military sport.—What 
these were unable to effect, was, in process 
of time, in some measure, remedied by the 
excess to which it was carried. When kings, 
instead of forbidding the practice, like Henry 
II., or of permitting it in particular places, 
and at stated seasons, as Richard I., overlooked 
it, as did Henry III., and next gave it their 
royal countenance, which was the conduct of 
Edward I., its frequent occurrence rendered 
necessary some precautions. For this purpose 
the primary step was to divide the joust into 
peaceable combat and that ‘ to the utterance ;’ 
and while the weapons and habiliments of war 
were retained for the latter, blunted spears, 
swords of whalebone, and protections of tough 
leather, became appropriated to the former. 
The further improvement was to increase the 
strength of real armour for the purpose: for 
as the various exercises, comprehended under 
the name of tournament, were considered fit 





practice for war, heavier weapons were as- 
signed to them, to render young knights more 
expert in battle—The next thing was to en- 
close that part of the field in which the tour- 
nament was held by a railing termed ‘ the 
lists,’ and then to separate the horses of the 
jousters by a paling called ‘ the barrier ;’ 
while, to prevent accidents from the pressure 
of the crowd, double lists were sometimes 
formed.—Pluvinel, who wrote at the close of 
the reign of James I., says, ‘ There ought to 
be, at each end of the lists, a little scaffold, 
the height of the stirrup, on which two or 
three persons can stand, viz. the knight, the 
armourer to arm him, and his assistant; and 
hence he mounts his steed.’ The fleetest 
horses, and such as could withstand a violent 
shock, were preferred ; for one or both were, 
in case of collision, thrown to the ground, if 
the lances were not broken nor the knights 
unhorsed.”” 

When finished, in the style in which it has 
hitherto been carried on, Mr. Skelton’s work 
will be one of the most interesting ornaments 
of the library, whether of antiquary, amateur, 
or general reader. 





Clifford’s Descriptive Guide of Tunbridge 
Wells. Pp. 188. Fourth edition. Tun- 
bridge Wells, 1828. 

UnrortunarfrE critics as we are, chained to 

the desk, with awful piles of folios, quartos, 

and octavos, staring us full in the face, and 
labouring with our pen, like the galley-slave 
at his oar, it is most reviving to us to take 
up a guide-book, and fancy ourselves out of 
town at this season, when nobody but our- 
selves, and a million of other persons, are to be 
found in the deserted streets of the metropolis. 

Yes ; here we are at Tunbridge Wells, with 

Mr. Clifford’s volume in our hand,—and ap- 

parently a most delightful place it is. Con. 

tents: Tunbridge Wells—discovery of the mi- 

neral waters—buildings first erected at South- 

borough and Rusthall—the chapel of ease, built 
by subscription—walks paved, and buildings 
erected thereon—chalybeate springs and pub- 
lic baths—the ‘ folly’—oh, Mr. Clifford! 
Mr. Clifford ! it is an not fair to expatiate 
on the folly of good-natured people who may 
visit your wells—* bowling green—of the na- 
ture and use of the waters.”” We are not 
usually water-drinkers, therefore let us see 
what the “‘ walks and rides round Tunbridge 

Wells” will do for us. And here we go, 

mounted upon a donkey, the common mode, it 

seems, of enjoying the place. 

“ The common, on which are walks, rides, 
romantic rocks, the race-ground, &c., has be- 
come a favourite place of resort with the visiters 
of the Wells. The turf is covered during the 
summer with flocks of sheep; and pedes- 
trians, equestrians, and asinurians of all ranks, 
sexes, and ages, amuse themselves on it. Asses 
were first brought into fashion here by a lady 
of rank (Lady G. S*ym*ur), in the year 1801, 
when the Prince and Princess of Orange, the 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, and 
many other noble visiters, were here. This 
sudden and unlooked-for fashion was for a 
long time the topic of conversation, and caused 
many poetical effusions, chiefly complimentary 
to the ladies in general, or some particular 
fair one: these compositions were usually left 
in the library for the inspection and enter- 
tainment of the company; no topy of them, 
however, it is presumed, has been preserved, 
except the following’”——-And for these we 
must refer to Mr, Clifford’s volume, pp. 41, 42, 





and 43, as the transcribing would too long 
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delay our excursion to “ the High Rocks,”— 
(Gee up, neddy!)—which every body goes 
to see, and “‘ which are about a mile and a 
half from the Wells, situated among woods, 
by the side of & gentle murmuring stream, 
and afford great matter of speculation to 
the curious naturalist and antiquary: some 
of them are above seventy feet high, though 
the average may be taken at forty. They are 
partly divided from each other, and split in 
several places by great clefts and chasms, 
that lead quite through the midst of them 
by narrow gloomy passages. Within one of 
the innermost clefts there is a particular rock, 
which, when struck, rings like a bell, and 
hence is called the Bell Rock! A lady losing 
her lap-dog, which had fallen into a chasm, 
has left these lines, inscribed by way of epi- 
taph :— 

1702. 

THIS SCRATCH I MAKE, THAT YOV MAY KNOW 

ON THIS ROCK LYES Ye BEAVTIOVS BOW; 

READER, THIS ROCK 1S Ye BOW’S BELL— 

STRIKE 'T WITH THY STICK AND RING HIS KNELL.” 

Poor soul !—there’s a blow—ding-dong, ding- 
dong. No wonder for the Cockneys to be so 
much at home at Tunbridge Wells, though 
six and thirty miles from St. Paul's, being still 
within the sound of Bow’s bell ! 

‘* Between these rocks and the opposite 
hills there is a deep, narrow, winding valley, 
which by some is supposed to have been the bed 
of a river. Some think that the whole of this 
irregular and romantic scene was occasioned 
by the violence of an earthquake; and others 
are of opinion that it was the effect of the 
universal deluge. The great and good Dr. 
Isaac Watts, who visited this spot, struck 
with their appearance, wrote a sermon on the 
occasion, from Rev. vi. 15—17.” 

We never were unfeeling critics—no—no, 
we are kindly creatures, therefore will we urge 
our poor donkey no farther —interesting as 
Speldhurst, with its monuments of the Waller 
family, may be—as Southborough, with the 
recollections of it derived from the Memoirs of 
Grammont—as Penshurst, rich in associations 
with the illustrious Sidneys;—interesting as 
these rides may be, our poor donkey seems 
weary with his mile-and-a-half journey to 
the High Rocks; and we, facing him about, 
return to the amusements of the Wells, of 
which we will present our readers with Mr. 
Clifford’s account. 

“The celebrated Nash, commonly called 
Beau Nash, the first arbiter elegantiarum of 
an English public place, once presided over 
the amusements at Tunbridge Wells; and 
some of his institutions yet remain in force: 
his portrait still adorns the Assembly Rooms. 
Here in the summer, and at Bath in the win- 
ter, he attended with punctuality. In the 
season of his prosperity he would make his 
entrance to the Wells in his chariot, drawn by 
six handsome grays, preceded by two outriders 
with French horns. He died at Bath in 1761, 
aged 88 years, and was buried in the abbey 
church with much pomp. The crowd at his 
funeral was so great, that not only the streets 
were filled, but the tops of the houses were 
covered with spectators. After this singular 
character, the following gentlemen have of- 
ficiated as masters of the ceremonies :—-Mr. 
Collet, Mr. Derrick,* Mr. Blake, Mr. Tyson, 
Mr. Fotheringham, Mr. Amsinck, Mr. Tyson, 
Mr. Roberts, Captain Meryweather. Every 





* Derrick was the Joe Miller of his day. Besides his 
Jest Book, he has left us two volumes of very pleasantly 
written letters, descriptive of his tour in Ireland and of 
Tunbridge Wells. One of the latter gentlemen (we think 
Mr. Tyson) published the History of Tunbridge Wells, 
in 4to., with plates.—Ed. L. G. 





person who intends to drink the waters takes 
a giass on his arrival, and pays what is called 
a ‘welcome penny’ to the dippers: he then 
subscribes at the libraries, which: are well 
filled, and at the assembly rooms. The officiat- 
ing clergyman is paid by the subscription of 
the company at the libraries. The organist of 
the chapel, also, depends upon the liberality of 
those who frequent that place of worship. The 
musicians have a book at the rooms, where the 
company contribute for their support. After 
a person has put down his name at each place 
enumerated, he may consider himself as pri- 
vileged to join in the amusements of the place. 
The company generally meet on the parade 
early in the morning, when the band ascends 
the orchestra; and after drinking the water 
and spending an hour or two in walking, occa- 
sionally assemble in parties to breakfast. After 
this repast, it is customary to attend morning 
service in the chapel, and to walk, ride, or 
read, according to their inclinations. After 
prayers the music re-commences, and the com- 
pany-again assemble on the walks to form dis- 
tant excursions or select society. In the even- 
ing the band ascends the orchestra the third 
time, and the evening promenade begins ; after 
which, tea-parties, card-assemblies, and attend- 
ance at the theatre or public rooms, finish the 
amusements of the day. Independent of the 
usual balls, Thursday evening is appropriated 
tc a promenade, tea-drinking, and bali; on 
which occasion there is always a full atten- 
ance of the company, as well as at the annual 
race-ball, which regularly takes place on the 
first night of the races. The master of the 
ceremonies has two balls in the season, which 
are generally very brilliant and full. Private 
balls, too, are frequently given by people of 
fashion in the height of the season ; and on 
these occasions elegant suppers are generally 
added. Here are also frequent concerts, at- 
tended by the most eminent performers in 
London. Sometimes public breakfasts at the 
rooms, which are always well attended, form 
a part of the morning amusement. The season 
at Tunbridge Wells being now of much longer 
duration than formerly, some families come as 
early as March or April, and may continue 
here till the latter end of November; par- 
ticularly those who come merely for the benefit 
of their health, the water being considered 
equally beneficial in cold weather, provided it 
be dry; and the air, though sharp, as pure 
and healthy as in summer.” 

Mr. Clifford concludes his volume with some 
local bon-mots and anecdotes ; the only one of 
which that is not an old acquaintance we copy. 

* Several individuals of great oddity have 
lived at Tunbridge Wells. Amongst these it 
would be unpardonable not to notice the memo- 
rable Mrs. Sarah Porter, called the ‘ Queen of 
the Touters.? This singular character was 
well known-to all the visiters till within the 
year 1762; and was first introduced here by 
the celebrated Beau Nash, for the purpose of 
soliciting subscriptions for him. She pretended 
to know the fathers, mothers, uncles, aunts, 
&c. of every person of distinction, whom she 
suffered not to escape from her importunity. 
She had a shrewd memory, and could recollect 
or forget whatever was for her interest. It 
was her custom to stand at the ball-room door, 
and make some thousand courtseys in a day. 
She had not the least inclination to trust ; 


and if any individual did not immediately sub- | 


scribe to her, she would take her book, pen 
and ink in her hand, and follow the person all 
round the room, when it was full of company, 
which often made many of them very angry ; 


but reprimanding her was never known to put 
her out of humour, or make her uncivil. The 
boys would often tease her, by telling her that 
two or three gentlemen, who they believed 
were foreigners, had slipt by her up the pa- 
rade; at which she would shew the utmost 
anxiety: and being asked, Why are you so 
uneasy, they’ll soon be back again ?—she would 
answer —‘ I don’t know that; for I have 
known more than one drop down dead before 
returning, and many that have slipt quite 
away.’ She valued herself much upon her in- 
trepidity, and not giving up any thing; and 
an ingenious, droll American parson, who made 
himself very affable with her, obtained from 
her many laughable and singular secrets, as 
well as some curious anecdotes of her life. A 
print of this strange person was made after a 
fine picture of Vandermisson; and the only 
one now remaining is in the possession of the 
compiler and publisher of this Guide.” 








Dr. Granville’s Travels in Russia. 
Mr. Rae Wilson’s Travels, &c. 
[Third Notice.] 

A PROFESSIONAL touch follows the sketch of 
St. Petersburgh society with which our last 
notice of Dr. Granville’s work ended; but, 
though it has much food for reflection, we are 
not inclined to meddle with it,—and pass for- 
ward to another interior description. 

** Although the practice of keeping open 
house on a scale of such magnitude is com- 
pletely abolished in St. Petersburgh at pre- 
sent, there are still, as I have elsewhere ob- 
served, some great families who collect together 
numerous parties every night, and to whom 
the facility of introduction is nearly as great 
as in the case of the late grand chamberlain. 
But St. Petersburgh is undergoing, in regard 
to the manners and tone of its society, pre- 
cisely the same change which every other 
capital in Europe has experienced, from show, 
number, and noise, to a tasteful arrangement 
of chaste ornaments and useful furniture, a 
selection of a few persons, and quiet conversa- 
tion. The midnight revelry and the fancy 
dishes are only permitted on a few occasions ; 
when, after a fatiguing succession of dances, or 
the too protracted harmony of a modern pri- 
vate concert, nature seems really to call for 
support. The practice of early suppers, how- 
ever, still prevails to some extent, even where 
a very small circle has assembled. The hour 
at which dinner is served is so much too early 
in general, that another repast seems almost 
indispensable. The bourgeoisie at St. Peters. 
burgh have their parties and their amuse- 
ments; and I understand that they are equally 
hospitable on those occasions. Some of the 
Russian merchants, who have accumulated great 
wealth, are sumptuously lodged, and will from 
time to time give grand entertainments in 
their magnificent houses to a vast concourse of 
people, when, perhaps, they may be living on 
the humblest fare in the bosoms of their own 
families. A house of this description was 
pointed out to me in the Troit, which belongs 
to a general dealer, named Ponomareff ; and 
others, looking like palaces in several parts of 
the city, and said to be furnished in the most 
| splendid style, occupied by Borissoff and Ha- 
|ritchkoff, hemp and tallow merchants. It is 
| seldom that the society of these persons is of 
that general nature to admit the introduction 
of foreigners. The English and Russian mer- 
chants, though on the best footing imaginable, 
carry on no other intercourse beyond com. 
mercial transactions. However, the real Rus« 
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sian merchant, or man of business, is not un- 
mindful of the pleasure of associating with his 
equals; and even the most toilsome labour, or 
penurious disposition, leaves him some feeling 
for the pleasures of society. The Burgher’s 
Chub is a proof of this propensity. The Ameri- 
cans have a club of their own; the English 
have also a club, or rather there is a club under 
that name, but into which Germans, as well as 
Russians, are admitted, and form a principal 
part of the members. I was introduced to it 
by Dr. Leighton, and dined there with him. 
The chub consists of 350 members, who are 
balloted for. Strangers to be introduced must 
have their names entered every day by one of 
the members ; a regulation found so inconve- 
nient, that but few avail themselves of this 
privilege. The house is commodious ; but the 
rooms are neither so well furnished nor lighted 
up as in the clubs of London or at Frankfort. 
Play is the principal source of amusement, but 
not to the total exclusion of more serious and 
rational ways of passing the time. All the 
Russian, and many of the foreign newspapers, 
among which I observed the English Courier, 
are taken in, together with some monthly pub- 
lications ; but the collection of books is trifling 
indeed. There is a regular house dinner, @ Ja 
Russe, every day, which is much frequented. 
Another club, known by the name of the Com- 
mercial Club, is daily open for the admission 
of merchants and strangers on the English 
Quay, in which the attendance and the din- 
ners are said to be much superior. Some of 
the English merchants who frequent this club 
have formed a very select and valuable library, 
principally of English books, hoth of reference 
and general reading, which is placed under the 
care of Mr. Moberley, a very well-informed 
mercantile gentleman, partner to Mr. Ander- 
son, the ¢ A> yl by seniority, and the most 
respected of the English merchants in St. Pe- 
tersburgh. The late Emperor Alexander never 
passed this genuine specimen of an old sterling 
English merchant without stopping to speak 
tohim. There are a number of families among 
the population of St. Petersburgh, forming, as 
it were, a class of society apart, which consists 
of free people, who belong neither to the church, 
the nobility, the public functionaries, nor to 
patented merchants. It comprehends /es gens 
de lettres, those who are e in the exer. 
cise of the liberal professions, and the artisans, 
and might be said to bear some analogy to 
what in France was called the tiers-état. is 
class is not numerous, nor does it possess much 
influence in society at St. Petersburgh. Still, 
among themselves there is a cordial and grati- 
fying intercourse kept up, which frequently 
affords, as it did me more than once, an oppor- 
tunity of spending an hour or two in the even- 
ing among clever, agreeable, and well-informed 
persons. This class is designated in Russian 
by a particular name, which I have forgotten.” 

The excellent and graphic account of a Rus- 
sian wedding will form a congenial second to 
this extract. 

*¢ Early one day in November, a kind young 
friend, the son of Mr. Anderson, the oldest 
English merchant in St. Petersburgh, whose 
attentions to me were unremitting, put a finely 
embossed card into my hands, on which was 
printed, in Russian characters, the following 
invitation, literally translated : 

* Ivan Ivanovitch and Prascovia Constantinovna Ivan- 
off humbly request the favour of your attendance to the 

ceremony of their daughter Anna Ivanowna 
be Demetrivich Borissow, and to the dinner- 


» this November the 13th day, in the year 1827, at 
two o'clock in the afternoon.’ 


On the embossed border of the card, deli- 








cately edged with rose colour, the emblematic 
figure of Hymen was represented on the one 
side, standing under a palm-tree, between the 
sleeping dogs of fidelity, and inviting from the 
other side the figures of the bride and hride- 
groom. I learned that the parties were wealthy 
Russian hemp-commission agents, and most 
excellent people; and as such an invitation 
promised to afford me an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the church marriage ceremony, of 
which I had read so many dissimilar accounts, 
I gladly accepted it. At two, the friends of 
the parties assembled from all quarters in the 
winter church of the ‘Annunciation, in the Vas- 
sileiostrow, where a great concourse of people 
had already coilected round the choristers or 
chanters, who, in the most delightful manner 
imaginable, and in the fuga style, were sing- 
ing hymns, mixing with skilful combination 
the sopranos and hass voices. We beguiled 
half an hour in listening to their strains, wait- 
ing for the arrival of the bride. In the mean 
time I surveyed the picturesque groups of peo- 
ple that kept gradually forming in various parts 
of the church, where the kaftaned Russian, with 
his well-caressed beard, mixed with the throng 
of young and good-looking females. Some of 
the latter, dressed in the fashion of the country, 
their heads profusely ornamented with gold and 
embroidered veils ; and others, according to the 
more attractive garb of the French, presented 
a striking contrast to many of the assembled 
men, whom I understood to belong to the class 
of Russian merchants, but who wore neither 
the kaftan nor the beard. Their smooth and 
shaven faces, with the general style of dress 
common to most of the European nations, 
scarcely permitted their being distinguished 
from several English merchants present, who 
had been invited on the occasion. The offi- 
ciating priest, decked in his rich church vest- 
ments, accompanied by the deacon, advanced 
from the sanctuary towards the door of en- 
trance into the church, and there received the 
pair about to be made happy, to whom he de- 
livered a lighted taper, making, at the same 
time, the sign of the cross thrice on their fore- 
heads, and conducted them to the upper part of 
the nave. Incense was scattered before them, 
while maids, splendidly attired, walked be- 
tween the paranymphy, or bridegroom and 
bride. The Greek church requires not the 
presence of either of the parents of the bride 
on such an occasion. Is it to spare them the 
pain of voluntarily surrendering every autho- 
rity over their child to one who is a stranger 
to her blood? I stood by the side of the table 
on which were deposited the rings, and before 
which the priest halted at the conclusion of a 
litany, wherein the choristers assisted, and 
from which he pronounced, in a loud and im- 
pressive voice, the following prayer, his face 
being turned towards the sanctuary, and the 
bride and brid plated immediately be- 
hind him, holding their lighted tapers : 

‘ O Eternal God! thou who didst collect together the 
scattered atoms by wondrous union, and didst join them 
by an indissoluble tie, who didst bless Isaac R 
and made them heirs of thy promise; give thy bless 
unto these thy servants, and guide them in every g 
work: for thou art the merciful God, the lover of man- 


kind, and to thee we offer up our praise, now and for 
ever, even unto ages of ages.’ 


The import of this beautiful invocation was, 
at the time, interpreted to me by a friend well 
acquainted with the whole service and office of 
espousals, the language of which he assured me 
was all equally impressive. The priest, next 
turning round to the couple, blessed them, and 
taking the rings from the table, gave one to 
each, beginning with the man, and proclaiming 


’ 


a 
aloud that they stood betrothed, ‘ now and for 
ever, even unto ages of ages,’ which declara- 
tion he ated thrice to them, while they 
mutually exchanged the rings an equal number 
of times. The rings were now again sur- 
rendered to the priest, who crossed the fore- 
head of the couple with them, and put them 
on the fore-finger of the right hand of each ; 
and turning to the sanetuary, read another 
impressive part of the service, in which an 
allusion is made to all the circumstances in the 
Holy Testament, where a ring is mentioned as 
the pledge of union, honour, and power; and 
prayed the Lord to ‘ bless the espousals of thy 
servants, Anna Ivanowna and Nicholai Deme- 
trivich, and confirm them in thy holy union ; 
for thou in the beginning didst create them, 
male and female, and appoint the woman for a 
help to the man, and for the succession of man- 
kind. Let thine angel go before them to guide 
them all the days of their life.” The priest now 
taking hold of the hands of both parties, led 
them forward and caused them to stand on a 
silken carpet, which lay spread before them. 
The congregation usually watch this moment 
with intense curiosity, for it is augured that 
the party which steps first on the rich brocade 
will have the mastery over the other through 
life. In the present case, our fair bride se- 
cured possession of this prospective privilege 
with modest forwardness. Two silver impe- 
rial crowns were next produced by a layman, 
which the priest took, and first blessing the 
bridegroom, placed one of them on his head, 
while the other, destined for the bride, was 
merely held over her head by a friend, lest its 
admirable superstructure, raised Charles, 
the most fashionable perruquier of the capital, 
employed on this oecasion, should be disturbed. 
That famed artist had successfully blended the 
spotless flower, emblematic of innocence, with 
the rich tresses of the bride, which were far- 
ther embellished by a splendid tiara of large 
diamonds. Her white satin robe, from the 
hands of Mademoiselle Louise, gracefully pen. 
cilling the contours of her bust, was gathered 
around her waist by a zone studded with pre- 
cious stones, which fastened to her side a bou- 
quet of white flowers. The common cup being 
now brought to the priest, he blessed it, and 
gave it to the bridegroom, who took a sip from 
its contents thrice, and transferred it to her 
who was to be his mate, for a repetition of the 
same ceremony. After a short pause, and 
some prayers from the responser, in which the 
choristers joined with musical notes, the priest 
took the bride and bridegroom by the hand, 
the friends holding their crowns, and walked 
with them round the desk thrice, having both 
their right hands fast in his, from west to east, 
saying— 

* Exult, O Isaiah! for a virgin has conceived and 
brought forth a Son, Emanuel, God and man; the East 
ishis name. Him do we magnify, and call the virgin 
blessed !’ 

a taking off the bridegroom’s crown, he 
said— 


* Be thou magnified, O bride, m, as Abraham! Be 
thou blessed as Isaac, and multiplied as Jacob, walking 
in eee and performing the commandments of God in 
righteousness. 


In removing the bride’s crown, he exclaimed— 
* And be thou magnified, O bride, as Sarah! Be thou 
joyful as Rebecca, and multiplied as Rachael; delighting 
in thine own husband, and charting the bounds of the 
law, according to the good pleasure of God.’ 
The ceremony now drew to its conclusion, the 
tapers were extinguished and taken from the 
bride and bridegroom, who walking towards 
the holy screen were dismissed by the priest, 
received the congratulations of the company, 





and saluted each other. We all now hurried 
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to our carriages, the ey 9 to their sledges, | 
and took the direction of the house of the 
bride’s father, where we were received by that | 
person in his Russian costume, and with a} 
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language, and the acumen of philosophical rea- | laid out with taste, look down on the river” — 
soning, can hardly go farther than his descrip. | a most strange and shameful proceeding !—and 
tion of the wine-cellars at Hamburgh ! ! | that ‘‘ of all the objects in this quarter most 

** Under the most elegant mansions are to | striking to a contemplative mind, is the sacred 


flowing beard, who conducted the company, at| be found wine-cellars; while apartments for | spot near it, where the ashes of the immortal 
the sound of a full band of music, into the! drinking, bacchanalian carousing, and the sale | Klopstock are deposited.” Having sailed to 
banqueting-room, already prepared for about of all kinds of spirits, are to be seen in every| Hamburgh, we are rather surprised, on the 
fifty guests, with tables decked with golden direction; and some of them are resorted to | author’s leaving that place, to be informed that 
plateaux and vases bearing artificial flowers,’ by the very lowest of the tippling tribe. It|the road was one of the very worst he had 
mixed with piles of fruit and bonbons. Here a| has been remarked somewhere, in reference to | hitherto travelled—seeing that it happened to 
large assemblage of friends had already met,| these petty traders in this Stygian comfort, | be also the first ; but we do not wonder at his 
through which we made our way to an inner) that there is not a more miserable shift for a| dislike to it—for he adds, that the windings 
room, where the bride, seated by the side of livelihood than their calling. Whoever would, were sharp, quick, and narrow! But his 
her mother, and surrounded by matrons and be successful in the exercise of it, must, in-| amazing tact for observation revives after get~ 
damsels, received, with becoming modesty, our | deed, be of a watchful and suspicious, as well| ting through these quick windings; and he 
congratulations. I was surprised at finding in as of a bold and resolute temper, that he may | remarks—* The country now became pleasant 
the gynezceum of a class of society of this) neither be imposed on by sharpers, nor bullied | and wooded: some of the crops, especially the 
description, such agreeable and easy manners,|by the oaths of coachmen and soldiers. He | barley, were farther advanced than in England 
untainted by the least gaucherie or awkward | ought to be a dabbler in jokes and loud laugh-| at the same season. On some of the commons 
pretensions. My engagements prevented my ter, and have all the winning ‘ ways andthe flocks of geese were in fact so numerous, 
remaining to dinner; but I returned time| means’ to allure customers, and be well versed that at a distance the ground appeared as if 
enough in the evening to be present at the! in sallies the mob make use of to banter pru-| actually covered with snow. Such is the pas- 
conclusion of the day’s ceremony. The dinner dence and frugality ; be obsequious to the most | sion here for smoking, that children about ten 
had passed off without any remarkable occur-| despicable ; be able to endure with patience | years of age might be seen with pipes in their 
rence, and considering the enormous quantity | and good humour the vilest language of drabs ; | mouths, whiffing with great gravity and com- 
of Champagne consumed (a very favourite be-| and without a frown bear with all the squalid) posure.” In this way matters of every sort, 
verage on all gala-days with the middle classes | noise and impertinence that the utmost in-| and of not the slightest interest, are jumbled 
of society at St. Petersburgh), I found the|digence and laziness can produce in the most | together throughout two long volumes. 
party almost philosophical. Toasts to the bride shameless and abandoned vulgar. On the sub- ~ 
and bridegroom had been repeatedly drank, | ject of tippling, it may be added, that nothing | SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. NO. VIL. 
and the night was far advanced when the pas- is more destructive to the health or industry | The Little Grammarian; or, an Easy Guide to 
sajonaiatetz took the bride by the hand, and of the poor: it charms the inactive, the des-| 4, Parts of Speech and familiar Tlustra- 
conducted her into the bed-chamber, where he| perate, and the crazy of either sex, and makes | tions of the leedin R I a 

. ‘ ‘ : : regen g Rules of Syntax; in a 
consigned her to the care of all the married | the starving look on his rags with stupid in-|  ¢,..;.. of Instructive and Amusing Tales 
ladies present, himself retiring immediately dolence. In a word, such a propensity falls! the Rey W. Weeder, tfme 9 175. 
after. Those matrons assisted in disrobing| under the description of a@ fiery lake, that sets Pe sa ali % ' 
her of the bridal vestments, and in assuming'| the very brain in flames, burns up the entrails, pi ry ‘ed ‘ ‘. ? 
the garb appropriate to the chamber in which | scorches every internal part, and is at the same prem of Wis iE for the Young ; “ee 
they were. The passajonaiatetz next per-|time a Lethe of oblivion, in which the wretch oH in s venings. With twelve En- 
formed the like office of conducting the bride-| drowns his cares. Moreover, this liquid poison | — ‘cn, H y the same. 18mo. pp. 111. 
groom to the chamber, who put on his sch/a- makes him quarrelsome, renders him a perfect | ae Soe ‘ 
frack, or night-gown, the married ladies hav-| savage,—and, alas! it has often been the cause | 7he Child’s Duty; dedicated by a Mother to 
ing previously retired. These operations being | of his shedding the blood of his fellow-crea-| her Children. 18mo. pp. 106. London, 
concluded, the doors of the bed-chamber were|tures! Would that we could say that this} Harris. 























thrown open, and we all walked in in proces-| degrading and immoral practice—one that en- 
sion, quaffing a goblet of Champagne to the’ tails such a train of distress and misery on the 
health of the parties, kissing the bride’s hands, | lower orders and their families — pernicious 


who returned the salutations on our cheeks, 
and embracing @ la Francaise the cheeks of 
the bridegroom, who luckily, in the present 
instance, had neither the Russian beard nor 
the modern English whiskers. With one voice 
we then wished the happy pair a hearty bless- 
intg, and withdrew, when the doors were closed. 
The company gradually dispersed. Dinners 
and dancing went on for three successive days. 
On the first of these I attended for a few 
minntes, being determined to satisfy my curi- 
osity to the last. I had, however, to pay for 
this indulgence, having been compelled, by 
immemorial usage, on entering the room, to 
drink a bumper of the sparkling juice to the 
dregs in honour of the bride, to undergo the 
same ceremony of bride and bridegroom’s salu- 
tation, and to whirl half a round of a waltz 
with the former. But I had made up my 
mind to bear even worse inconveniences than 
these, shesld it have been necessary, rather 
than forego tNe advantage of judging for my- 
self of the truth or falsehood of the many 
exaggerated and fanciful descriptions given by 
travellers of a Russian wedding. To complete 
this account of what I witnessed, I should add, 
that on the eighth day, the happy pair attended 
once more at the church, for the ceremony of 
* dissolving the crowns,’ which is performed by 
the priest, with appropriate prayers, in allu- 
sion to the rites of matrimony.” 

By way of variety we must now turn again 





to our friend Mr, Rae Wilson. The force of 


alike to both body and mind—were confined to 
the city of Hamburgh. It is absolutely idle 
for us to talk of the spread of intelligence 
among society, while so great a portion of the 
population abandon themselves to a habit that 
is not only highly pernicious and destructive 
in itself, but the propagator of wretchedness 
and crime.” 

The following, from the same author, is 
equally characteristic :— 

* The senate, or stadt-house, which stands 
in the centre of the city, is an irregular build- 
ing, it having been erected or repaired at dif- 
ferent periods. It is 258 feet in length; and 
it is a remarkable fact, and one which reflects 
credit on this public body [i. e. the stadt-house}, 
that there exists only a solitary instance of a 
member having been in bankrupt circum- 
stances : on that event he proceeded in state 
to the assembly, and resigned his dignity ; feel- 
ing, under such a change of circumstance, that 
it was altogether inconsistent for him to remain 
in office. The town-hall, which is spacious, is 
ornamented with paintings; and at the east 
end of it are representations of the twelve 
apostles, with Christ in the centre. Here are 
five chests, with the names of the five parishes 
of Hamburgh, to receive contributions for 
them.” [Quzre, for the apostles ?] 

In short, Mr. Wilson’s is absolutely about 
the most confused and worst-written book we 
ever saw. Speaking of Altona, he goes on to 
tell us, that “ the puélic gardens, which are 


THE first-named work is intended to diminish 
the toil of young beginners in learning gram- 
mar, by giving easy and amusing illustrations 
of the several parts of speech on the Abbé 
Gaultier’s plan. The parts of speech, and their 
rules, are first defined in a clear and simple 
manner, and after each definition a pleasant 
little tale follows, containing as many words as 
possible of that part of speech which it is in- 
tended to illustrate: these words are printed in 
italics, so that the child may easily recognise 
them, and, by their frequent repetition, im- 
press them, and the rule by which they are 
regulated, on his memory. There is, how- 
ever, a consequent stiffness in all the rest of 
the sentences, which are constrained both in 
language and construction, in order to intro- 
duce the lesson words. - The principal ele- 
mentary rules of syntax, are simplified and 
elucidated in like manner,'and accompanied by 
exercises in concord and government. The 
work is altogether cleverly executed, and 
well calculated to facilitate the first attain. 
ment of grammatic rudiments, and to effect its 
author’s object, of “‘ innocently beguiling our 
little friends into a knowledge of matters too 
uninteresting to please in their crude and un- 
digested form.” 

The Lessons of Wisdom, by the same au- 
thor, are a series of brief moral essays on the 
beauties and wonders of creation and nature, 
conveyed in a very pleasing form, so as to 
afford both amusement and instruction to the 
tiny race of humanity for whom they are in- 
tended. This petit volume is fully described 





by its title; and is better suited to children 
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than the trashy fictions which are so. univer- 
sally resorted to for their amusement. The 
latter tend to.no good purpose, while such use- 
ful little works as these are equally well calcu- 
lated to amuse and even to instruct. Both of 
the above are embellished with a number of 
very nice engravings on copper. 

The title of the last of the three works under 
notice sufficiently explains its purport ; and we 
have much gratification in observing that the 
Child’s Duty is clearly and scripturally defined 
by its amiable authoress: we therefore recom- 
mend it, as highly proper to be put into the 
hands of youth, from infancy to a much riper 
age. 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Memoirs and Select Remains of the late Rev. 
John Cooke. By George Redford, M.A. 
8vo. pp. 601. London, 1828. Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 

Mr. Cooxe was, during forty-three years, 
pastor of the Independent church, Maiden- 
head, Berks; and this is a collection of reli- 
gious papers of every description connected 
with his ministry. Considering the gravity of 
the matters contained in the volume, it is oddly 
enough introduced by a preface commencing 
thus :—‘ A book without a preface is liable to 
be looked upon as a stranger entering a com- 
pany without abow”!! The memoir is hardly 
less curious: but we can afford only one ex- 
tract as a sample: it will speak plainly enough 
the character of the wark, coming under the 
head of remarkable providences in early life. 

** When it was supposed he had acquired 
knowledge enough for the business of farming, 
he was removed from school. His years passed 
away in the ordinary labours of that homely 
but healthful occupation. Still he had no reli- 
gious impressions, and was not in a situation 
likely to receive any. He enjoyed, however, 
several very merciful deliverances from danger, 
which, at the time, affected and impressed his 
mind. ‘ At twelve years of age,’ he says, ‘ I 
went with a young man, who was eighteen 
years old, to a river to learn to swim. This 
was the first attempt. With a strong rope 
across my chest, and a two-gallon bottle at 
each end of the string, I walked out of my 
depth. Feeling the buoyancy of the water, I 
cried to the young man. He could not swim; 
and in attempting to reach me, found himself 
in danger of being lifted from his feet.’ In 
this situation, it appears, the youth could ren- 
der him no assistance without greatly endan- 
gering his own life. Providentially for John 
Cooke, the bottles sustained him above water, 
until the wind, which was strong, by degrees 
blew the bottles towards the shore. Had not 
the wind been strong enough to overcome the 
current, so far at least as to make the bottles 
flow towards the side, he must have been 
borne away, and in all probability would have 
sunk to the bottom. Another very remark. 
able case of providential preservation occurred 
when he was only thirteen years of age. Mr. 
Laver had left him, one Sabbath afternoon, in 
the house by himself. Wanting amusement, 
he thought he would take his master’s gun, 
and go into a neighbouring field of oats, to fire 
at a large number of rooks there collected. 
The rooks swarmed over his head, and so great 
was their noise, that when he had pulled the 
trigger of his gun he thought it had discharged 
its contents; and in anticipation of his exploit, 
imagined that he had hit some of the rooks. 
He then rested his gun upon the ground, and 
blew into the barrel to clear it, as he had seen 
Mr. Laver often do, when he had discharged 
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it. But the gun was not discharged, and the 
instant he removed his mouth from the barrel 
it went off. He says, in reference to this 
occurrence, ‘ I was so surprised, alarmed, and 
shocked, that I sat down on a bank, extremely 
sick with the fright; but never thought of 
God, Providence, or eternity. ‘ God speaketh 
once, yea twice, and man perceiveth it not.’’ 
Another instance of an equally narrow escape 
from sudden death, occurred when he was 
about fifteen. He got upon a cart loaded with 
wet manure. The cart suddenly fell back- 
wards, and himself under it. The whole 
weight of the load fell upon him, and in a 
short time he must have been suffocated, had 
not two men, at a considerable distance, seen 
the cart tip backwards, and the boy upon it. 
They ran to his relief, and happily succeeded 
in removing the pressure before he was smo- 
thered. These were memorable deliverances, 
but they produced only a momentary impres. 
sion; like most youths, he soon lost sight of 
the hand that had saved him. These provi- 
denees, however, in after life were not for- 
gotten ; they were reviewed and recorded with 
a lively sense of the divine goodness, and with 
the cheerful consecration of a life, so preserved, 
to the glory of God.” 


A Practical View of the Present State of Slavery 
in the West Indies, &c. By Alexander 
Barclay. 8vo. pp. 490. London, 1828. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Turs is the third edition of a work from the 
pen of a gentleman of great experience and 
great ability. It charges the advocates for 
emancipation, &c. with having aimed for years, 
in their speeches and writings, at effects more 
than at truth, and avows its purpose to be 
that of setting the condition of the slaves in 
the West Indies fairly and honestly before the 
public. With this view, and on this side, it 
embraces every topic connected with the ques- 
tion at issue, and may be considered a vade 
mecum of what can be urged on behalf of the 
planters’ interests. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY PROPOSED. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—After your favourable mention, in the 
Literary Gazette of the 24th of May, of the 
hint relating to the establishment of a Geogra- 
phical Society, I confidently expected that some 
of your correspondents would immediately dis- 
cuss the formation of such an institution. 

My expectation having, however, been dis- 
appointed, and fearing that the answer to your 
correspondent may have escaped the notice of 
those who feel desirous of promoting geographi- 
cal knowledge, I request you will spare me a 
small portion of your columns to direct or re- 
call attention to this important subject. 

No country is so deeply interested as Eng- 
land in the acquisition of.a correct knowledge 
of the physical, moral, and political geography 
of every part of the world; yet, while we have 
societies for the cultivation of almost every 
other branch of knowledge, we have none for 
the cultivation of that science on which our 
political and commercial prosperity so greatly 
depends. 

The non-existence of a Geographical Society 
in England cannot, I am certain, be traced 
to the want of proper persons to constitute it: 
for no nation abounds so much as this country 
in voyagers and travellers; and the reading 
public generally considers the study of geogra- 
phy not less agreeable than instructive. Nei- 





ther can its absence arise from the want of 
means for effectively executing the purposes 
for which such a society should be instituted ; 
for we have active and intelligent fellow- 
countrymen either constantly visiting or re- 
siding in almost every part of the habitable 
globe. 

As we enjoy the benefit and pleasure de- 
rived from geography, and are better circum- 
stanced in reference to its cultivation than any 
other European nation—it may be inquired, 
why a Geographical Society has not long since 
been established in England? It is simply 
because no person possessing influence and 
energy has proposed its establishment. If the 
formation of a Geographical Society was pro- 
posed or zealously patronised by a few distin- 
guished individuals, there is no doubt that a 
society, which would unite the suffrages of the 
politician, the man of letters, and the mer- 
chant—would rapidly become eminent for its 
numbers and its utility. 

It would be easy to enumerate the objects to 
which a Geographical Society should direct its 
attention, and the means by which they might 
be attained ; but I will limit myself to stating, 
that I think statistics, the topography of the 
British empire, and history so far as it is in- 
timately connected with geography, should be 
included among its objects; and that furnish- 
ing travellers with topics of inquiry connected 
with the countries they visit, and encouraging 
them by conferring honorary distinctions, or 
pecuniary rewards, and by the publication of 
their observations,— should be employed as 
means of increasing our geographical know- 
ledge. 

In conclusion, I take the liberty of stating 
my conviction of the strong probability, that 
geography, through being honoured and pa- 
tronised, would be more generally and deeply 
studied, and thereby attain the rank of a sci- 
ence which it should, but does not at present, 
possess in England. I am yours, &c. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NATIONAL REPOSITORY. 
Turs infant design is every day acquiring new 
claims to encouragement, and bids fair to be- 
come, as we hoped it would, extensively bene- 
ficial to the mechanical arts, the manufactures, 
and the commerce of the country. The old 
proverb says, ‘‘ ye must creep ere ye walk ;” 
and we hold it not to be the worst sign of suc- 
cess, that any novelty starts with a small .be- 
ginning, and gradually gathers strength and 
importance, as is the case with the National 
Repository: this is better than a great and 
sudden blaze, which as suddenly expires. Ina 
former notice of this Gallery, we pointed out 
some of the causes which operated against it ; 
but still, even supposing them to remain in 
full force, there was and is room enough for 
an Institution of this sort to do much good, 
and promote many useful and profitable ob- 
jects. It has been reproached with being an 
imitation of the French; but if the French be 
a good institution, why should not the example 
be followed? And there is no question but 
that the Parisian exhibition operates as a pow- 
erful stimulus in promoting the improvement 
of a multitude of trades—the manufacture of 
paper, of cutlery, of woollens, of silks, of dyes, 
and, in short, of almost every article in demand 
for general use or consumption. Let us only 
look back and see, by a few instances, from 
what insignificant commencements very im- 





portant branches of produce have sprung. 
It was at the Chateau of Madrid, in the 
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Bois de Boulogne, that the first manufactory 
of wove stockings was established, in 1656. 
Until the year 1665 there was no manufactory 
of plate-glass in France. Colbert induced 
some Venetian workmen, of whom Nicolas du 
Royer was at the head, to come to Paris, 
granting them an exclusive privilege for twenty 
years (since continually renewed). They es- 
tablished themselves at St. Gobin; and French 
plate-glass, for size and beauty, soon surpassed 
the Venetian. In November 1674, the exclu- 
sive privilege of manufacturing tobacco and 
snuff was granted, on a lease of six years, to 
Jean Breton, the first two years at 500,000 
francs per annum, the other four at 700,000: 
it was ceded in 1720 to the India Company, 
at 1,500,000; and in 1771 it was let for 
27,000,000.* 

Having such proofs of benefit from public note 
and competition before us, we ought rather to 
repeat fas est ab hoste doceri, than set our 
faces against any judicious effort to learn from 
the proceedings of another country how to 
promote the interests of our own. With these 
impressions, we have recently visited the Na- 
tional Repository, taking the Catalogue (se- 
cond edition, with additions) of 295 articles 
there ‘at present exhibited, in our hand; and 
we cannot help thinking the subject eminently 
worthy of attention. Endeavouring to pro- 
cure it that attention, our remarks must, 
nevertheless, be very cursory and unconnected. 

‘In the first place, we were struck with the 
oddness, we had almost said the absurdity, of 
many of the names given to new productions. 
They are quite unintelligible, and convey no 
idea of the substances to which they relate. 
Thus we have Phanozine, Grenadine, Harle- 
quin-anglo-oriental, &c. for silks; Crystallo. 
ceramie incrustations for glass; Keramogra- 
phic for globes, &c. &c. One ought to know 
Greek, Hebrew, and Sanscrit, to make out 
what such appellations mean: plain, sensible 
English names would be far preferable. An- 
other defect we find in the Catalogue is, that 
prices are not mentioned; as it is only by 
comparisons in this essential particular that 
we can decide on the merit of the article; for 
if it be twice or thrice as dear as that at which 
the foreign produce can be imported, it ought 
to be discouraged as of no value. Ez. gr. 
when we read of a “ fine specimen of Valencia 
Shawl of British manufacture, equal in every 
respect to the Lyonese,”’ we ask what is the 
price of the British, and what of the Lyonese ? 
without which our intelligence is worthless. 
The same remark applies to a very beautiful 
article of female adornment—‘‘ English Mech- 
lin Lace ; manufactured by Miss Sophia Wood- 
ward, New Basford, near Nottingham. The 
fabric the same as French Mechlin ; manufac- 
tured entirely of English materials, only by 
the inventor of the machinery.” 

Having examined the silks and the looms at 
work on various curious patterns,—the mus- 
lins, table-covers, cloaks, straw plait, glass- 
Ware, steam-engine models, engine wheels, 
suspension bridges, bronzes, plate, &c. &c., 
our notice was attracted by ‘‘ an ornamental 
Blackwood box, illustrative of the nature of 
eccentric turning,”’ which we thought at once 
must be a new edition of our worthy friend 
Christopher North’s Magazine—but, to our 
disappointment, discovered to be literally an 
Ebony box, manufactured by a firm, the pro- 
nouncing of which would give Christopher the 
jaws’-ache, viz, ‘* Holtzapffel and Co.” Run- 
ning on, we found the head of his present Ma- 


* The government at present ki the manufacture 
in its own hands. . _ 
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jesty, carved by F.C. Phillips, and began to 
fear for another Charles the First affair; but 
luckily the deed was done in sardonyx, and 
another, still more natural, in mother-of-pearl. 
The same artist has the portrait of a youth 
in its fittest emblem, waa ; flexible, susceptible 
of any impressions—not durable! Wood en- 
gravings, printing, and other works of the 
class, followed; and among these was “ a de- 
sign for a Waterloo monument, proposed to 
be erected (of all places in the world) in St. 
James’s canal.”’ A splendid fountain would bet- 
ter suit the site; and such a work is, we have 
reason to believe, in contemplation. Another 
remarkable design is, the ‘* project of a pyra- 
midal metropolitan sepulchre. By Thomas 
Willson, Architect. The edifice is to consist 
of brick-work, to be faced with square blocks 
of granite. The base of it would, according 
to the project, occupy an area of 40 acres, 
(about as large as Russell Square,) the length 
of the ground-line being 1200 feet. The height 
of it is intended to be 1500 feet, (nearly four 
times the height of St. Paul’s).— The»pro- 
jector has published a prospectus of the work, 
which will be found annexed to the painting 
exhibited in the gallery.” This monstrous 
piece of folly, the object of which is to have 
generations rotting in one vast pyramid of 
Death, instead of being quietly mingled with 
their parent earth, and forgotten, is perhaps the 
most ridiculous of the schemes broached in 
our scheming age. The desire to accomplish 
that which every wise and philosophical mind 
must wish not to have accomplished, is in- 
deed worthy of a professor of that art or 
science, Architecture, which is at so low an 
ebb in this country, as to stand at the bottom 
of the whole list. 

No. 200 is a most ingenious and clever per- 
formance: ‘* Model of the Human Eye; con- 
structed by G. Francis. Objects are very ac- 
curately depicted on an artificial retina, and 
the image, as in the human eye, is inverted.” 
This is well deserving of the notice of the 
curious; and Mr. Francis of patronage for his 
talents. The following are also very ingenious 
articles, and merit examination and reward. 

“ No. 218. Patent Hinges ; manufactured by 
D. Redmund. They are so arranged as to 
close a door without the use of springs. — 
No. 222. Filtering Machine by Capillary At- 
traction; sent in by C. F. Partington. The 
water to be filtered is placed in an inverted 
vessel, and then ascends through the cotton, 
from whence it passes to the reservoir beneath. 
It is found useful in those cases of chemical 
manipulation in which the gaseous compounds 
united with the water are to be prevented from 
contact with the atmosphere.—No. 225. Dyna- 
nometer ; manufactured by H. Marriott. This 
instrument is employed to measure the strength 
of animals,—No. 226. Indicator of Repulsion, 
to shew the force of a blow; manufactured by 
H. Marriott.—No. 259. Improved Recumbent 
Chair; manufactured by R. Dawe. By ele- 
vating a spring beneath the arm where. the 
hand rests, it may readily be converted into 
a couch, and any required inclination given 
to the back or arms; and by drawing out a 
sliding pannel beneath, its length may be in- 
creased. — No. 271. Portable Flour-dressing 


Machine ; manufactured by J. Yearsley :”’—an | P@ 


admirable invention, and one which may be 
employed with the utmost advantage to so- 
ciety. By it, private families may enjoy pure 
and unadulterated bread, with the least pos- 
sible trouble. The poor in parishes, having 
one placed at their service by a benevolent 
pastor or squire, might grind their harvest. 





gleanings, and be almost blessed by this simple 
contrivance. We earnestly recommend it. 

We add the annexed rather as curiosities, to 
shew the diversity of matters which the Repo- 
sitory embraces, than as being of extraordinary 
utility. ‘* No. 230, 231. Portable Guns, in the 
shape of Walking-sticks; manufactured by 
J. P. Hubbard.—No. 232. Portable Pistols, 
in the shape of a Whip; manufactured by 
J. P. Hubbard.—No. 243. A Walking-stick, 
covered with Whalebone: containing a ma- 
riner’s compass, with opera-glass, telescope, 
pens, ink, &c. &c. &c.—No. 261. Macintosh’s 
Elastic Air Pillow. The jean or canvass is 
rendered impervious to air, by a thin stratum 
of caoutchouc, or India rubber, dissolved in pyro. 
ligneous ether.’’—And, strange to say, ‘* No. 
289. Cook’s Life Preserver for Carriages !’’ An. 
other rather droll entry is, ‘* Quarrel’s Albion 
State Lamp”’—but we never meddle with poli- 
tics ; and as this is intended to keep up a con- 
stant flame, we must leave it to the care of its 
(as far as a name goes) ill-omened inventor. 

Altogether, though we recognise many old 
acquaintances from the Society of Arts in these 
rooms, we consider them to be eminently en- 
titled to the public countenance. 





CURE OF CONSUMPTIVE DISEASES.—(VI.) 
Our readers need not be afraid that we are 
going to weary them with any controversy : 
we have but a few words to add to the state- 
ment in our last Number, and we jinally be- 
stow them on Dr. Johnson, and on the far more 
interesting topic to which his unmannerly at- 
tack referred. It may be necessary to notice, 
in the first place, that we have received a let- 
ter from Dr. J., in which he, like another 
Quixote, challenges ws to appeal to a third 
party, to decide between him and Mr. St. John 
Long ; and offers us the College of Physicians, 
the College of Surgeons, and the Company of 
Apothecaries, out of which to select some of 
the most eminent members to sit as umpires, 
while the combatants enter the lists and do 
battle. Now, we refuse this trial, because we 
have no authority over Mr. Long to compel 
him to fight with Dr. Johnson; though we 
understand him to declare, that he has not the 
slightest objection to bring the success of his 
practice to proof even before the tribunal of 
the faculty, which it is very natural to suppose 
must be prejudiced against him. In truth, we 
should hold any physician, surgeon, or apo- 
thecary, in London, to be wrong, if he did not 
doubt the efficacy of any discovery in medicine, 
such as Mr. St. John Long, or any other gen- 
tleman not professionally educated, advances a 
claim to have made: but, at the same time, in- 
timate as we are with not a few of the leading 
men in these three branches, we should also ex- 
pect, from their liberality and justice, that the 
moment they had inquired, and were convinced 
of the validity of the pretension, they would 
as decidedly pronounce in its favour, and pro- 
mote its success. Several medical gentlemen 
have, indeed, already done so, and given 
written testimonies of their conviction to 
Mr. Long. (1.) 





1.) A Physician (Dr. M.), of t practice and ex 
ain, having ly examnined Hae. Longs procesdinnn, 
writes to a friend, who had asked his opinion, and was a 
tient of Mr. L.’s,—after some very sensible remarks on 
the impossibility of restoring those whose strength and 
stamina are so completely exhausted as to leave nothing 
to act upon,—*‘ it must be conceded, where those of the 
highest professional information and talents have failed 
to render any benefit, Mr. Long has been extraordinarily 
and wonderfully successful. itness the cases of Miss 
E., Miss H., the Rev. Mr. N., Mr. Y., and a host of 
others: (we conceal the names, but the letter is in our 
hn In all these instances, extreme emaciation, 

ectic fever, purulent expectoration, and the long and 
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But, it seems (according to Dr, Johnson, and 
in spite of the letter from a physician like him- 
self on which we have just supported our- 
selves,) the grand question is, that the diseases 
which he acknowledges to be cured by Mr. 
Long are not bond fide consumption ; and in 
the case on which he founded his charge, the 
stethoscope* was more to be relied upon than 
the positive onener a of fe patient <— 
ing his ! is point, all we 
bine to Prae Mr. Bt. John Long has laid 


parties aver themselves to have been relieved 
and saved from complaints, all the appearances 
of which were those hitherto considered to be 
evidence of consumption (2), and of the most 
immediate and fatal kind too (2), but has also 
shewn us the diagnostics of distinguished me- 
dical authorities, previously consulted, stati 
these very instances to be consumption, whic 
he has speedily arrested, and ultimately eradi- 
cated. We are not, Dae age ing into an 
ment on the pathology of the disease ;— 

all that we want to be sure of, is, that what is 
like consumption, what not only patients but 
physicians call consumption, is precisely that 
species of disease of which Mr. Long professes 
the cure, and produces a multitude of testi- 
monials that he has cured. 

With this we take our leave of the subject: 
ali that we have had to do with which has 


i ion, to excite the morbid humours 
of Dr. Johnson, and provoke his ire against 
“ that prostituted, venal, and talentless jour- 
nakuthat sink of prostitution—the Literary 
Gasetie.”” We aresure that we have sufficiently 
vi 





many voluntarily and gratefully offered to us 

as public by the not our sufficient 

warrant for what we have The Rev. Mr . declares 

were decidedly in a tate, &c. 

describing worst symptoms, Mr. H., a personal ac 

quaintance, describes the most ‘ Miss E. 

Yelates the utmost debility, and a ul state of noisome 

Prostration of strength” Ands'in hore mrdare 
w not utter 

mute, frome en in at ot : 
walks 

life; toerefene, asteea of What we have 

should consider 


+ we if, as 
of humanity, we had not brought the matter for- 
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METALLIC ELECTRICITY. 
To the Editor. 
SrrnwIn your Literary Gazette of Aug. 23, 
is inserted a translation from Le Globe, on 
Metallic Electricity ; wherein it is stated, ‘that 
M. Agnote Delarive, of Geneva, has success- 
fally repeated the experiments of an English 
chemist, who produced electricity by means of 
a pile composed exclusively of zinc, one face 
of each plate of which was rough, and the other 
polished : these plates, which, placed at a cer- 
tain distance from one another, had no commu- 
nication except by means of the ambient air, 
nevertheless exhibited a considerable degree of 
electricity.” Now, I have every reason to be- 
lieve that the pile here alluded to, was con- 
structed by myself, the first and only one of 
the kind, until I exhibited it in my lecture on 
galvanism, delivered before the Western Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution, on the 17th of 
January last. I have, since that time, ex- 
hibited its electrical powers in my lectures 
before some other similar societies, and at 
several academies. This pile was first con- 
structed early in the summer of 1827, and 
its publication was reserved purposely for the 
illustration of my lectures the following season, 
and giving to them a greater degree of interest 
by bringing before my auditors this novel elee- 
trical apparatus. M. Delarive became informed 
of the pile in question, in a conversation which 
he had with Mr. Watkins, philosophical instru- 
ment maker, and curator of philosophical appa- 
ratus in the University of London, who had 
seen it at my lecture at the Western Insti- 
tution. Mr. Watkins has mentioned this 
‘* electric column’’ at page 17 of his Popular 
Sketch of Electro-Magnetism; but not having 
ascribed its invention, or the discovery of its 
powers, to any particular individual, I was 
ready to suppose that that gentleman possibly 
might have seen or heard of some other pile 
of the same kind. I have, since the publication 
of that work, had an opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Watkins, who has assured me that the pile 





msO0n; | which I exhibited at the above-mentioned lec- 


ture was the only one of the kind he had ever 
seen or heard of: Mr. Watkins likewise in- 
formed me of the conversation which took 
place on this subject between himself and M. 
Delarive. 

As my views of the nature of the action of 
dry electric piles do not exactly harmonise with 
any hypothesis yet made public, I purpose to 
notice them in an early communication for 
insertion in your journal. I shall, at the same 
time, have to notice other electric piles, with 
different kinds of metal, each pile containing 
only one kind. W. SturGEon. 

Artillery Place, Woolwich, Aug. 27. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| The Child’s Dream. Engraved by G. Parker, 


from a Picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Bulcock. 
Tuts is a picture which has been repeatedly 


ae engraved. Mr. Parker has executed his task 


with much ability: the tone of the flesh is very 
beautiful; and the masses of light and shade 


-| are well preserved. It is in stipple. 


Paris and its Environs. Engraved under the 
superintendence of Mr. C. Heath, from Draw- 
ings made under the direction of A. Pugin, 
Esq. Jennings. 

Tuts is the first Number of a little work which 

is to appear once a fortnight, at a price so 

moderate as to come within the means of every 








one. Each Number will contain four views, 





engraved in the line manner, and accompanied 
by letter-press descriptions in English and 
French. The plates in No. I. are pleasingly 
executed, and give a very good idea of the 
different scenes which they are intended to 
represent. 


The Souvenir.—In the Literary Gazette of 
the 6th inst. we mentioned the beautiful en- 
gravings which are to illustrate and adorn the 
forthcoming “ Souvenir.” Their excellence, 
however, demands a fuller notice of some of 
them. One of the most fascinating is ‘* The 
Sisters,” engraved by J. H. Robinson, after 
F. P. Stephanoff, and replete with grace, vi- 
vacity, and expression. We know not whether 
to assign the higher meed of praise to the de- 
signer or to the engraver. It is, indeed, an 
exquisite gem. Another extraordinary pro- 
duction is ‘* Cleopatra embarking on the Cyd- 
nus,”’ engraved by E. Goodall. The picture, 
by F. Danby, A., was the admiration of the 
public, when in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy; and it is perfectly astonishing to 
see how successfully Mr. Goodall has copied 
its effects, and introduced almost all its de- 
tails, in the space of a few inches! The sunny 
haze of the distance, in particular, is miracu. 
lously imitated. ‘* The Departure of Mary 
Queen of Scots from France,” is also a de- 
lightful little print; in the highest degree 
creditable to the talents both of Mr. Leahy 
and of Mr. Goodyear. In “ Ehrenbreitstein,”’ 
Mr. Pye has very happily preserved the breadth 
and grandeur by which Mr. Turner, in his 
best works, is distinguished above all his com- 
petitors. ‘* Love taught by the Graces’ is 
sweetly engraved by J. C. Edwards, after the 
pleasing original by W. Hilton, R.A. ‘“ The 
Proposal,” engraved by C. Rolls, from a pic- 
ture by C. R. Leslie, R.A., is also admirable. 
Nothing can exceed the characteristic expres- 
sion both of the lover and of his fair-one.— 
In short, we have seldom witnessed so rare an 
assemblage of talent, in so small a compass, as 
this highly finished publication will be enabled 
to boast. 

The proofs of the Forget-me-not, and F'riend- 
ship’s Offering, have reached us; but too late 
for notice this week. 


Bunbury’s Whims. Two Plates. For the 
Scrap-Book. Engraved from original Draws 
ings by the late Henry Bunbury, Esq 
W. B. Cooke. 

THESE plates comprehend five representations 
of human figures, grotesquely composed of cir- 
cles, angles, and squares. Under them are four 
distichs, by T. Hood, characterised by his pe- 
culiar talent, and which we would transcribe, 
were it not that their effect would be mate- 
rially injured without the means of reference 
to the subjects of which they are the illustra- 
tion. 





French Characters, for the Scrap-Book and 
Album. W. B. Cooke. 
Turs little whimsical publication belongs to 
the same class as that which we have just 
mentioned. It consists of what are called 
‘** Implemental Characters ;” that is, of heads, 
the features of which are formed of the im- 
plements used by the originals in their re- 
spective occupations. A palette, a colour-box, 
a portfolio, a mall-stick, &c. make up the head 
of an artist; a loaf of sugar, a pestle and mor- 
tar, a pound of candles, &c. the head of a gro- 
cer; an anvil, a vice, a hammer, a pair of 
bellows, &c. the head of a blacksmith; and a 
milk-pan, a skitnming-dish, sundry jugs and 
kettles, &c. the head of a dairy-maid. As in 
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the former work, each plate is enlivened by 
two humorous lines from the pen of T. Hood. 
Those on the blacksmith are especially happy : 


«* Tis said that Vice—and here’s the very case— 
Can harden the expression of the face. 








STATUE OF MR.CANNING AT LIVERPOOL. 
At a meeting of subscribers to a monumental 
tribute in memory of Mr. Canning, at Liver- 
pool, it was, after considerable discussion, 
agreed, on the motion of Mr. Gladstone, to 
erect a bronze statue of the illustrious deceased, 
in the centre of St. George’s crescent, at the 
top of Lord Street. Some of the subscribers 
wished the statue to be of marble, and placed 
in the town-hall ; but the majority decided on 
the more public situation, which necessarily 
led to the adoption of bronze. Mr. Chantrey 
is to execute the work; and as Mr. West- 
macott is engaged to make a similar statue, 
on a larger scale, for London, we shall have 
the opportunity ofgwitnessing the different 
ideas of these two distinguished artists on one 
of the finest subjects that could exercise their 
genius. 





SHAKESPEARE. 

The Spirit of the Plays of Shakespeare, exhi- 
bited in a Series of Outline Plates. Drawn 
and engraved by Frank Howard. Nos. V. 
VI. VII. VIII. TX. London. Cadell, &c. 

Tue fifth Number of Mr. Howard’s work (of 

which we have already spoken well in its pro- 

gress) contains outlines of All’s Well that Ends 

Well, and Hamlet; and we are glad that Mr. 

Howard did not end with it; for, though very 

meritorious, it is, to us, the least impressive of 

his dramatic illustrations. It borders too closely 
on Retzsch’s Faiist, for originality ; and the pla- 
giarisms from Planché’s Costume* are so mani- 
fest that they ought to have been acknowledged. 

The very Ghost is borrowed, and ought to have 

heen given up. The sixth Number illustrates 

the Taming of the Shrew ; the seventh, Julius 

Cesar, and Antony and Cleopatra ; the eighth, 

the Merchant of Venice ; and the ninth, Much 

Ado about Nothing, and Richard the Second. 

We are happy to say that we think this last 

Number is decidedly the best that Mr. Howard 

has produced. It contains several exceedingly 

beautiful groups; the expression of most of 
which is as complete as it could possibly be 
made by any addition of light and shade. 

Views in Stratford-upon-Avon and its Vicinity, 
illustrative of the Biography of Shakspeare ; 
accompanied with Descriptive Remarks. By 
William Rider. 1828. Warwick and Lea- 
mington, J. Merridew and W. Rider; Lon- 
don, W. Goodhugh. 

Tue etchings in this little publication are five 

in number; and are executed in a free artist- 

like style. They consist of ‘“‘ Anne Hath- 
away’s Cottage at Shottery, exterior ;”’ “‘ Anne 

Hathaway’s Cottage at Shottery, interior ;”’ 

‘* Shakespeare’s Birth - place, Stratford-upon- 

Avon;” “ the, Keeper’s Lodge, on Daisy 

Hill, Fulbroke Park ;” and ‘ Charlecote Hall, 

Warwickshire.” The descriptive remarks do 

not contain much information ; but so little is 

known of our great bard, that for even the 
scantiest addition to that knowledge we are 
tateful. The following notice of Shakespeare’s 
irth-place at Stratford-upon-Avon, Mr. Rider 
says he has extracted from an account with 
which he was favoured by a gentleman of 
* How often do we ’ , 
that it had not been cauaden un hg ote and 
tely executed? We hardly know a design, con- 
necting antiquities with the popular feelings attached 


to the s ig the stage itself), better calcu- 


tage (and reformia 
lated to unite the suffrages of the general public. 


Stratford, whose acquirements, taste, and lei- 
sure, have secured him the most intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject. 

‘“‘ Unvarying tradition has pointed out the 
house represented in the accompanying plate as 
that in which John Shakspeare resided when 
his illustrious son was born. Though it is now 
of unassuming appearance, and rather of mean 
character as to architectural grace, it was pro- 
bably in the sixteenth century esteemed a 
dwelling quite adequate to the domestic ac- 
commodation of a glover, even though enrolled 
amongst the corporation, and executing the 
magistracy in a provincial town of the ordinary 
pretensions of Stratford. The instrument is 
still preserved in the archives of the borough 
whereby John Shakspeare became the actual 
possessor of these premises, in 1574, by pur- 
chase from Edmund and Emma Hall, for the 
sum of 407. They then consisted of two dwel- 
lings, with gardens, &c. He resided in the 
Eastern House, including the frontage here 
delineated ; and on his demise he left the 
whole to William, his eldest son, who be- 
queathed them to his children, reserving a life 
interest to his sister Joan in the particular re- 
sidence of their father, wherein she dwelt till 
her death in 1646.” 

To this paragraph Mr. Rider adds: 

“ As the father of Shakspeare is generally 
known only to have been a woolstapler, and in 
the preceding account he is mentioned as hav- 
ing been a glover, it may be necessary to re- 
mark, that he is said to have followed the latter 
occupation previous to his becoming a dealer in 
wool.” 

[ We believe he was a gentleman, and entitled 
to arms: a matter not then, as now, to be as- 
sumed by any body and every body.— Ed. L. G.] 


A Supplement to an Inquiry into the His- 
tory, Authenticity, and Characteristics of the 
Shakspeare Portraits, &c. By A. Wivell. 

Mr.-WIveE.t, sometime since, published a 

work, to which the present is a Supplement. 

We reviewed that work in the 546th No. of 

the Literary Gazette; and Mr. Wivell has 

taken advantage of his Supplement, to shew that 
our notice of his work put him more out of hu- 
tour with us, or with himself, than he ought 
to have been. It will be remembered by our 
readers, that we have contributed assiduously 
to the exposure of the knaves who have been 
concerned in the manufacture and sale of 
Shakspeare Portraits. It is probable, that but 
for our having been previously engaged in this 
laudable undertaking, from sources of informa- 
tion to which we had access, Mr. Wivell’s 
book might have escaped our notice altogether ; 
but the subject was one upon which we wel- 
comed a fellow-labourer ; and while we praised 
his industry and research, we felt ourselves 
obliged to state that the production was ill 
written, or else have allowed its readers to 
charge us with having permitted this glaring 
fact to escape us. The justification of our 
remark is to be found in every page of the 
work ; and, we may now add, is as visible in 
every page of the Supplement. Mr. Wivell ad- 
mits his want of literary attainments, whilst 
he is inconsistently angry with us for having 
made the discovery which he confirms: he 
ought to know, that whoever ventures to become 
an author, must abide the comments of public 
critics upon the manner as well as matter of his 
production. Mr. Wivell states that “‘ he prides 
himself only upon a knowledge of paintings and 
engravings.” If by this statement he expects 
us to subscribe to the infallibility of his judg- 





ment upon the Shakspeare Portraits, we do 


not hesitate to withhold it; for, he continues» 
(page 29 of the Supplement,) in speaking of a 
portrait in his possession, oné of the forgeries 
by Zincke, which has been engraved among the 
illustrations in the Supplement ; “ I think that 
I may say with truth, that it is the most suc- 
cessful effort to deceive the unwary, or even thé 
experienced connoisseur, ever done.’ Judging 
from the print, we think that Mr. Wivell has 
in no one instance exposed so clumsy a fabri- 
cation, and one so obviously an imposition. 
We suspect that Mr. Wivell’s real dislike to 
our criticism of his work, arose from our having 
not only disbelieved his assertion upon the Fel- 
ton picture, but proved that it was a forgery. 
In stating its history, and that it was painted 
by Cranch (mispelt Crauch in our notice), we 
repeated the declaration of one of Craneh’s most 
intimate friends, who knew of the faets as they 
occurred, and who had often enjoyed a laugh 
with Cranch at the folly of those who had 
been deceived. We may add, in justice to Mr. 
Wivell, who checks our further remarks upori 
his ill-written book by his plea of ignorance, 
that, in spite of its errors, it contains much 
valuable and authentic mformation, which will 
be read with advantage by those who are inter- 
}ested in the subject. The plates in the Supple- 
ment are valuable additions to an ‘ Inquiry” 
which Mr. Wivell appears to have nearly, if 
not quite, exhausted. 


Gallery of Shakspeare: Hamlet. By 
J. W. Lake. Rolandi. 
MINIATURE copies, etched with great skill 
and neatness, of Retzsch’s Outlines; aecom- 
panied by extracts from the play. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE CASTELL HYLL APPARYCYONN.” 
By Robertt Haiewoode. 
Tue rodie feytures of the sonne 
Ne longerr smyl’dd upponn the lea, 
Butt faste beforre the evenynge donne 
Dyd hys goldenn feeres expyrynge flee. 
The pale-fac’dd estells’! tremblynge eyne, 
Imbruedd wyth teares, appear’dd onn hie ; 
Wyth syckenynge glarre the moone dyd sheene, 
And meteorrs shott alonge the skie. 
The fyttfull wynds were calme and styll, 
Ne sownde the nyghtt’s deepe slumberrs 
broke ; 
Darke vapoures hunge on everie hyll, 
Lych age’s sylverrie cryne* orr smoke. 
Inn breathelesse sylence stoode the trees, 
The ryverrs trembledd onn theyr waie, 
And lyghttlie o’err the dewie mees 
Inn cyrcles daunc’dd the leven’s* raie. 
Whann Io! bie yonderr moulderrynge towrr 
Appear’dd a phantomm wann and pale, 
Lych Pacyence, restynge free fromm stoure,‘ 
Upponn the plomage off the gale. 
Hys face look’dd whyterr thann a shrowd, 
Hys eyne two estells fyll’dd wyth teares, 
Hys mantell was a sabell cloude, 
Hys stature bentt and hoare wyth yeares. 
A sanguyne mole upponn hys breste, 
Butt bryghtterr farr thann crymson gore, 
Appear’dd beneathe hys ayrie vestt, 
And inn hys hand a speare he bore. 
And thos the lornlie phantomm spoke, — 
Itts fayntestt tones were lowdd and shryll, 
Lych cavern’dd wyndds eche accentt broke, 
Orr thonderr onn a dystantt hyll. 





~ # In our last poem from this beautiful source we should 
correct the following :—for autumpe read autumpne— 





earnefull, ermefull—Ne moe wyth myne wyll, &c., Ne 
moe wyth myne ’tt wyll, &c.—darkenns, enn. 
1Stars #Hair. ‘Lightning. 4 Perturbation. 
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‘* Agaynstt mie lyffe upponn thys spott 
Hys lethall sworde the murth’rerr bore, 
And here itt is mie spyrytt’s lott 
To roame att nyghtt foreverrmore ! 


Deny’dd a restynge-place onn hie, 
Through erthe itt. nowe bewreenes hirr dole, 
Forr nothynge can approache the skie 
Exceptt a pees departedd soule. 
Yett doethh itt mie spyrytt joie, 
As thorow ayre itt roames unblestt, 
To wote the thornes thatt nowe alloie 
Wyll tayntt forr aye the murthererr’s breste.” 


Thann lych the sylverrie mystts thatt flee 
Beforre the sonne’s effulgentt raie, 

Orr Pees abash'dd att Slauffterr’s ee, 
Itt meltedd innto ayre awaie. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
MODERN: HOME: HIGH! (t1.) 


THERE is an adage to the effect, that one 
man may steal a horse with impunity, while 
another man shall be hanged for looking over 
a hedge; and we see illustrations of the truth 
of this every day. We see that, as if by com- 
mon consent, the vices or crimes of certain 
persons are seldom or never alluded to: it 
seems as if only such parts of their characters 
as they might wish the world to think and 
speak of, are what the world consents to 
receive and act upon. On the contrary, we 
see other persons, as it were, singled out to 
be the scapegoats of society, the victims for 
sacrifice, with a whole hecatomb of the sins 
of their fellows laid upon their heads, all 
their good qualities thrown into oblivion, and 
themselves persecuted as monsters without a 
redeeming virtue. 

And the rationale of both these cases is 
to be discovered firmly founded on human 
nature: it is, indeed, the same principle 
which leads to the extreme opposites of con- 
clusions and actions ; as from our own centre 
we indifferently direct our eye to either pole. 
Self is the source of all. In sparing, on 
the one hand, we soothe our own sense 
of errors, and plume ourselves upon the li- 
berality which makes allowances for the im- 
perfections of mankind, ourselves among the 
number. We are wonderfully magnanimous 
towards frailties, because we admit that we 
too are frail; and in the compromise held 
out to others, we not only rock our own 
consciences to sleep, but we require an equal 
license to be to our offences in 
return. It is a bargain of iniquity; the 
quid pro quo in vicious indulgence !—But 
we must also, on other occasions, assume a 
virtue if we have it not, and then it is 
that our fury keeps no bounds. There is no 
consideration, no mercy, in us. As if our own 
purity were in proportion to the vehemence 
with which we denounce every fault, we find 
no grounds of alleviation, no causes for excuse. 
In the severity of our judgments we seek to 
hide ourselves from ourselves, and most hypo- 
critically condemn the very follies and crimes 
of which we are guilty. This mixture of cun- 
ning and villany shews us off to advantage ; 


and, y a strange delusion, as we fancy we de-| yi) 


ceive the rest of the world, we either partially 
or entirely deceive our own perceptions. The 
tacit compact is general, and its terms are, 
Give me credit for my good qualities, and I 
will give you a like credit; at the same time 
let us cordially join in abhorring, detesting, 
and execrating, the stricken deers of the herd. 
As in the old Mosaic law, let us lay the whole 
burthens of the congregation upon their de- 


voted heads, strike the knife to their hearts, 
and sprinkle their blood about, that we may 
be considered purified. 

We have been led to these remarks by the 
perusal of a variety of pamphlets* relative to 
transactions in the upper sphere of life, and 
which have really astonished us by the scenes 
they unfold. It is painful to read these de- 
tails; but when read, we are forced to ac- 
knowledge that there are more extraordinary 
things in real life than were ever invented for 
the plots of fashionable novels, or fictions of 
any description whatever. 

Of all the narratives which we ever perused, 
that which (in several of these pamphlets) re- 
lates the domestic history of Mr. L. Wellesley 
is the most extraordinary. When a man sits 
down in his closet quietly and dispassionately 
to weigh it, he cannot believe his senses, that 
such a farce has been gravely and legally acted, 
by men of the highest station and authority, 
in the very present age. Of errors this gentle- 
man has displayed an abundance—for his every 
hour, at home or abroad, his moments of re- 
laxation and hilarity, have been ransacked,— 
his looks and his language, in privacy and in 
public, have been translated—nay, his motives 
and ideas have been sworn to ;—and all this by 
whom ?—by worthless menials, by scoundrel 
attorneys and their clerks, and by disappointed 
expectants, who, if they could not eat the 
honey, were well enough disposed to destroy 
the honey-maker. We have looked at this 


-case carefully, and we would not palliate one 


error of Mr. L. Wellesley’s for the universe ; 
but because we condemn his dissipation, are 
we prepared for the inquisitorial consequence, 
for the rack he has suffered, and for the moral 
death to which he has been doomed ?} We say 
frankly that we are not; and we shall proceed 
to develop the most prominent of the circum- 
stances which our pamphlet-reading enables us 
to review—promising, that we shall at least 
afford our readers some curious sketches of 
society from these and other sources. The 
Literary Gazette cannot deal in scandal, or 
we should have enough to gratify the rankest 
appetites. Some strange stories must appear, 
but of these we shall be tender and cautious. 
What Lord Westmeath has to tell of his lady- 
loss; and what Mr. Wellesley has to say 
against those who, if he be deprived of his 
parental rights, have, at least, no right to 
supersede him, we shall fairly extract. The 
account we promise, will fill an appropriate 
sheet of our sketches of living manners; and, 
if we execute our purpose as we contemplate, 
be uninstructive neither to the present age nor 
to that which may hereafter pick up a volume 
of our labours. 


PHRENOLOGY IN ITS GLORY. 


WueETHueEr Dr. Gall bequeathed his cranium 
to his disciples or not, we are not sufficiently 





* 1. A Sketch of Lord Westmeath’s Case. Pp. 48. 
Printed at the Independent Press; and privately circulated 


to a very limited number. 

2. Falgucent of the Right Honourable Earl Eldon, Lord 
Chancellor, on the ition of Wellesley v. Duke of 
Beaufort, February 1, 1827. Pp. 64. London. Miller. 

3. Two Letters to the Right Hon. Earl Eldon, &c. 
By the Hon. W. L. Wellesley. Pp. 134. Third edition. 


er. 
4. Observations upon the Power exercised by the Court 
of Chancery, of depriving a Father of the custody of his 
Children. Pp. 48. Miller. 

5. Affidavit of the Hon. W. L. Wellesley, in September 
1827. bp a ene 

6. Statements res Sir W. Cr , &c. &e. 

7. Statement respecting Mr. Hatch ection: his 
Clerk, &c. &c. 

+ We are now speaking as if the testimony against him 
were entitled to implicit credit; taking the matter upon 





Se. Gee Sieh, end an eigiag Cs ehonings eo the of 





informed; but even if he did, we are proud to 
say that England has just furnished a nobler 
instance of devotedness to science. A young 
surgeon (as appears from the police reports), of 
the name of Mr. Henry Holme, having through 
the agency of his father obtained access into 
the family vault at Hendon, under the plea of 
burying the daughter of the one and the sister 
of the other (most probably a headless trunk), 
took the opportunity of pursuing his phreno- 
logical researches, by breaking open three cof- 
fins, and cutting off and carrying away in a 
bag the heads of their ghastly inmates. What 
adds to the beauty of the transaction, is the 
circumstance that one of these heads was that 
of the enthusiastic Inquirer’s own mother. The 
evidence states that he lifted up the corpse, 
removed the shroud from the body, and then 
severed its head with a knife, and bagged the 
maternal booty for a home* experiment. This 
matter has, it seems, excited a strong anti- 
scientific sensation in the uncivilised parish of 
Hendon, a place in the wilds, eight miles remote 
from London ; and the churchwardens, &c. are 
prosecuting Mr. H. junior for stealing his mam- 
ma’shead. Mr. H. senior, however, the present 
or existing head of the H. family, has given bail 
for his son, and the magistrates were assured 
that the investigation was desired only in conse- 
quence of there being something wrong about the 
brains of the H.’s, and that the furtive operator 
did not the less ‘honour his father and his 
mother, that his days might be long in the 
land.”"—We consider the whole to be a tri- 
umph of science, and especially of the princi- 
ples of phrenology. 





BYRONIANA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Ar the time Lord Byron was one of the com- 
mittee for the management of Drury Lane, a 
pretty young woman, who had been smitten with 
the disease of scrawling poetry, went to his house 
with her manuscripts, to request permission to 
dedicate her work to his lordship. He received 
her in his library, and made many inquiries 
respecting her situation and mode of life. 
Finding she was dependant, and had formed 
the intention of trusting to her pen for her 
future subsistence, he urged her in the most 
eloquent and gentle manner to abandon such 
a thought, and pointed out the wretchedness 
of a mode of existence at once so laborious 
and precarious. He warned her of the great 
danger of doing what she had then done, and 
counselled her never again to visit a young man 
either in his own house or any where else ; 
and having ascertained what she expected to 
receive for her manuscript, which he advised 
her not to publish, he presented her with a 
50/. note, and dismissed her, full of gratitude, 
and deeply affected by his dignified kindness 
and the sterling value of his advices. 

This I have related to you to shew that 
Lord B. did not deserve some of the obloquy 
heaped upon him in his mature years ; but, 
going deeper into the causes of such errors 
as those with which he may be more justly 
charged, there is a circumstance which I know 
did occur, and which, I doubt not, had a 
powerful influence upon his disposition. It 
is well known that his father, Colonel Byron, 
wooed and married Miss Gordon, of Gight, 
for the purpose of paying his debts out of 
her fortune; and having succeeded in this 
right honourable scheme, the whole of his 
subsequent conduct towards her was consistent 
with it, and calculated to blight her every in- 
nocent hope, to poison her high spirit, and to 


* Var. lect. Holme experiment, 
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crush her heart. Some months before the 
birth of Lord Byron, she went to the theatre 
in Edinburgh, to see Mrs. Siddons, then in 
the full glory of her powers, play the part of 
Isabella, in the Fatal Marriage ; and the co- 
incidence of the name of Biron, added to the 
effect of Mrs. Siddons’s performance, so com- 
pletely overwhelmed her, that she fell into 
strong convulsions, and was carried home de- 
lirious. All sensible medical men are aware of 
the powerful influence that such igitations, and 
such a state of mind and feeling in a mother, 
were likely to have on the future temper and 
character of her son. 





MUSIC. 
(The following, from Vienna, has been printed several 
weeks, and waiting an opportunity for insertion. ] 
THE great novelty and prodigy of the day is 
one M. Paganini, an Italian performer on the 
violin. This is the first time that he has left 
Italy ; but I heard him previously, about five 
years ago, at Milan, in competition with 
M. Lafond, whom he beat fairly. He is, 
without contradiction, not only the first player 
on the violin, but no other performer, upon 


what instrument soever, can be styled his | 


equal: Kalkbrenner, Rode, Romberg, Mo- 
scheles, Jew and Gentile, are his inferiors by at 





least some thousand degrees: they are not fit 
as we say in Germany, to reach him the water. | 
He is Matthews on the violin, performs a) 
whole concert on a single string, where you 
are sure to hear, besides his own instrument, | 
a harp, a guitar, and a flute. In one word, he 
is a necromancer, and bids fair to beat Ja| 
giraffe. We have here hats, shawls, gloves, | 
and nonsense of every description a la giraffe ; 
but yesterday I actually ate Auflaufy:—you 
will caution your translator against translating 


the word by the gathering of a mob—it is| 


merely a very innocent, rather insipid, sweet- 
meat—d la Paganini. { 

There is a great deal of romance in the) 
report about his former life, and the means 
and vicissitudes by which he has attained such 
extraordinary skill. Already a clever per-| 
former, he killed his wife from jealousy, or | 
threw her into the water, which amounts to| 
the same thing, as it shews the same kind| 
disposition. For want of evidence, how- 
ever, he was not executed for this crime, but 


From Vienna he intends to proceed to Paris, 
and thence to London. 

A new translation of Sir W. Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake has appeared ; it is masterly done: as 
a proof of its fidelity I give you the following 
line :— 

** The deer, half seen, are to the covert wending,” 
is given by : 
Der vogel taucht in’s dickicht sein gefieder ; 
which literally means, 
The bird into the copse its plumage plunges. 








DRAMA. 
HAY MARKET. 
Valeria !—altered from Valerie by a lady of 
rank: prettily written, but the subject too 
extravagant and dull to be made any thing of 
by any body. Miss F. H. Kelly played the open- 
ing scenes admirably ; but was rather too violent 
towards theend. The celebrated j’existe! was 
quite lost in the translation, and was j’existe 
no longer. Miss Kelly looked towards the 
audience for objects, when she had recovered 
her sight ; Mademoiselle Mars, with propriety, 
kept at the back of the stage, where there was 
a landscape. But as Miss K. had only a library 
scene, she could not well help the deviation, 
which had, however, a ridiculous effect. Al. 
together, the subject was better handled by 
Poole, in a small piece called Augusta, at 
Drury Lane, a few seasons ago, where it failed. 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

A very pleasant trifle, called The Quartette, 
or Interrupted Harmony,—as light as a feather, 
—was brought out here on Thursday. It is 
whimsi¢al, and well put together, with two 
| Very pretty songs, prettily sung by Miss Gow- 
|ard, who played capitally. The story is of a 
| lady, who, living in retirement some leagues 
| from Paris, and, to escape scandal, forbidding 
|men the house,—through her love for music 
| gets the staff of a hussar regiment by degrees 
quartered upon her. These heroes, on the 
arrival of her uncle, the general, hide them- 
selves; but he finding the trumpeter, who is 
also of the party, makes him blow the turn 
out, and they all turn out accordingly. The 
whole raised a good laugh from beginning to 
end, as hearty as it was short. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
Ar this theatre the opera of Artazerzes has 


condemned to ten years’ imprisonment. His heen played by the juvenile corps: and the 
judge, it seems, must have been an ama-) little Coveney proved herself a perfect young 
teur, for he allowed him to take his violin Rillington in Mandane. ‘The other parts were 
to his place of confinement; but, by the also filled as well as possible by their small 


whimsical proviso he made, one might think 
this same judge to have been an English-| 
man ; for, although he allowed him his violin, | 
he would by no means grant him a supply of | 


representatives. A new harlequinade, besides, 
witnesses to the activity of Mr. Elliston. 


KEAN.* 


strings,—so that poor Paganini was reduced to | ‘‘ Wr attentively studied Kean in the last 
one only, when, after seven years’ imprison-| characters in which he appeared, and we ra- 
ment, the King of Naples (for the whole hap-| tify all the praises that we have already given 
pened at Naples, and under the reign of Na-| him; only adding, that in comparing him to 
poleon) chanced to pass his prison-house, heard | Monvel for the perfect accuracy of his diction, 
him harp upon his last string, and was so|his great intelligence, and his talent in sup- 
enchanted by his performance, that he imme- | plying by art the absence of the gifts of na- 
diately issued orders for his release. All this,| ture, we ought to have said that he did not 
however, he contradicts by an article in the| approach Monvel with respect to the unction 
Beobachter and the Modenzeitung, of which I) which that actor threw so admirably into his 
send you a copy. |parts. Kean has not obtained a fashionable 
He has already performed thrice to crowded | success at Paris; but he has been duly esti- 
houses in our great Masquerade Hall. The be-| mated by a select portion of the public,—by 
ginning of the concert was, as usual, stated for | amateurs who have taken the pains to study 
half-past eleven; at eleven, not a pin dropping |his manner. Undoubtedly, they do not re- 
from the roof would have reached the ground : | cognise in Kean a perfect actor, or one of very 
people were already there at nine o’clock. He | —— - —_______—— 
came hither with six florins (paper) in his| .,*, Mt Kean has been of late occasionally performing 


: ith s in th verpool, and other 
pocket ; now you may style him a warm man, = ieee i 








varied talents. Skilful in the art of express- 
ing malice, perverseness, cutting irony, ter- 
rible rage, he does not know how to impart 
to his acting the charm which accompanies 
heroism, generous sentiments, noble virtues ; 
and it must be confessed, that it is especially 
this description of dramatic pictures which the 
French public prefers ; although, to succeed in 
producing it, an actor may have less need of 
talent. If to this disadvantage be joined the 
exhaustion which at present deprives this actor 
of a portion of his powers, the reputation 
which he has acquired in England, and the 
judgment which has been pronounced upon 
him in France, may easily be explained. 
They who have been shocked by certain ac- 
tions, without grace or dignity, too often re- 
peated, and by those affected sobs, which oc- 
casionally resemble a convulsive laugh, are 
right in their censure; but justice requires 
us to remark, that these are the defects of the 
national taste, rather than of that of the actor ; 
for it was precisely in those passages that his 
countrymen applauded him with the greatest 
enthusiasm. He must, therefore, be pardoned 
for having too frequent recourse to these vul- 
garities: it is precisely that cause of his suc- 
cess in his own country which has in ours 
diminished the effect of his talent. Kean was 
also more highly appreciated, and his perform- 
ances attracted fuller audiences, towards the 
close of his engagement in Paris.” — Revue 
Encyclopédique. 


MACREADY.* 

*“* We have already stated our opinion of 
Macready, and we have little to add to it. 
Of the three tragedians who share the ap- 
plause of the English public,+ Macready is 
the one whom we prefer. It is he who ap- 
pears to us to possess, in the highest degree, 
the secret of speaking to the soul, and the 
gift of creating emotion: it is he who ap- 
proximates the most nearly to our taste, by 
being natural without vulgarity, and elegant 
without affectation. He is occasionally charge- 
able with action a little formal, with attitudes 
a little too academical; and also with excla- 
mations too much prolonged, and consequently 
without effect (although certain persons pre- 
tend to admire them); but these are faults 
which may easily be corrected. Macready 
possesses most of the qualities which consti- 
tute the great actor. He is still young; he | 
is passionately fond of his art; he is well in- 
formed ; and he has a taste for study. With 
such qualities he ought to do much, and even 
to surpass himself. He has already had the 
courage to reform a manner which had been 
very successful, but which did not satisfy the 
purity of his taste. He is now in a good path, 
and he has only to persevere, to place himself 
in the rank of the most celebrated actors of the 
English stage.”—Revue Encyclopédique. 
Sincxiarr has been performing for ten days 
with great éclat at Liverpool, where the jour- 
nals say he was in excellent voice and “ en- 
cored in every thing.”” Miss Noel enacted and 
sang the leading female parts also much to the 
gratification of the audiences. 








VARIETIES. 
Saltpetre.—A commission, composed of four 
members of the French Academy, appointed at 


* Mr. Macready is playing, we observe from the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, with immense applause at Cambridge. 
His Virginius, Othello, and William ‘Tell, are spoken of 
most enthusiastically. 

Kemble, Kean, and Macready. The Parisians have 
not yet had an opportunity of seeing Young.—Hd, Li Gs 
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the desire of the government, has lately made 
an elaborate report, on the best means of pro- 
ducing saltpetre on economical terms ; and more 
especially on the merit of the artificial nitrates 
formed from materials 


containing neither ani- 

a5 nor vegetable matter, recommended by 
The umeIt is stated in a Plymouth 
pews , that Professor Airy of Cambridge 


has arrived at some new and unexpected results 
in experiments with the pendulum, made in 
some of the deepest Cornish mines. 
Improvemenis,.—The regeneration of Covent 
Garden market is now in progress; and this, 
hitherto, zreat nuisance will be made a noble 
market-place, and an ornament to London, 
under the auspices of its landlord, his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford. a 
Earthquakes.—Two earthquakes were felt at 
Martinique in the month of July s the one 
on the 6th, at half-past two o’clock in the 
morning ; the other on the 29th, at balf-past 
four in ‘the morning. The latter preceded 
by twenty-three hours the earthquake which 
did so much mischief at Lima ; and it is pro- 
bable, therefore, that the two events were not 
unconnected. 


Epidemic.—A singular epidemic has pre- | by 
vailed during the last six months in the islands | ¢ 
of the archipelago of the Antilles. It resembles 

articular rheumatism in the sharp pains of the 
fimbe, with swelling. In most cases it is ac- 
companied with an eruption analogous to scarlet 
fever. It is not, however, very dangerous. At 
oné time half the inhabitants of the Havannah 
were attacked by it. All the medical practi- 
tioners agree that they never witnessed a simi- 
lar epidemic ; and to denote its strange charac- 
ter, the people in the French Antilles have 
named it “ the giraffe.” 

Maize.— Maize was cultivated in America 
at the time of the discovery of the new world. 
It was never known to the Arabs, the Romans, 
or the Greeks, on the ancient continent. The 
Afriean plant, which some authors have iden- 
tified with maize, is only a particular kind of 
millet.—Foreign Journal. . 

Mademoiselle Sontag.—The French critics, 
speaking of Mademoiselle Sontag’s re-appear- 
ance in Pvhsnan after her excursion to London, 

aig was curious to ascertain 

sy that effect English climate had produced 
on her voice and talent! They add, that she 
appears to have more power and vo- 
lume in her middle tones, and that several of 
her notes, which were formerly dull, are now 
distinct ; but that, on the other hand, her 
general ‘voice is. less soft, sweet, and silvery 
than formerly ; and that she forces it beyond 
its natural power. They charge this, however, 


not upon the London fogs, but upon the Lon-| 


don amateurs, whose remarks have induced 


Mademoiselle Sontag to change the style of her | 1 


singing. 

Recipe for making White Crows or Ravens. 
—Rub with the fat of a white cat some crows’ 
eggs——those new laid are the best; let the 

also be done over with the brains of the 
said cat; afterwards set them to be hatched 
by a very white pullet that has never hatched 
before; during the whole time she must be 
kept impervious to the sun, and the place 
must be hung with white linen cloths; and 
the crows or ravens produced from these eggs 
will be white !!1 This precious article is to 
be found at page 139, vol. Ist, of a work in 
two volumes, printed at Edinburgh in 1777, 
entitled the “ Young Ladie’s School of Arts,” 
by Mrs. Hannah Robertson; with an orna- 
mented title-page which would not disgrace 


aaa 

one of the beautiful Annuals of the present day. 
It contains, besides some well-engraved flow- 
ers, many rational recipes, and instructions on 
a great variety of subjects; but, besides the 
above blessed imaginings, they are interspersed 
with various recipes, the very titles of some of 
which are unmenti What are we to 
think of these days ? 

A Bull.—It appears, by a notice issued under 


would do credit to Dublin), that the carriage- 
way along Ludgate Hill and Street is closed, in 
order that the new pavement may be relaid. 


the highest authority of the City of London (it D 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Soe with Literature we the Arts. 
Fall of Nineveh, Deluge, 
HE EXHIBITION of the ‘hore PIC. 
TURES, by Mr. MARTIN, the Pty of “ Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast,” at the Western Exchange, Old Bond Street, will 
close on the 26th of this month. 
The Proofs 


of the Deluge, price Five Guineas, are now ready 
for delivery, at 20, Allsop Terrace, 


R. ARMSTRONG’S LECTURES on 
the MORBID ANATOMY, NATURE, and TREAT- 

MENT of ACUTE and CHRONIC DISEASES. D 

strong will commence 

jects, on Wednesday, 
o’Clock, 

Street, 

b 





the ist of October, 1828, at half-past Five 

.m. in the Anatomical and Medical School, Webb 
‘aze Pond, Borough. These Lectures will be illustrated 
Drawings, Morbid Preparations, and Casts in Wax 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Purcell’s fered Music is now, we see from a Pro- 
spectus, to be collected and edited; and by a a 
whom we should think fully adequate to —Mr. 
Vincent Novello. The vocal secular Music of ‘urcell 
was collected and published by his widow two years after 
his decease, in 1695, under the title of Orpheus Britanni- 
cus; but his ecclesiastical compositions, which do equal 
honour to his skill and science, have remained scattered 
and detached in various works by other authors; and 
many of his Anthems, &c. still remain in MS. _ these 

ovello proposes to ning: into one entire work. 

Another Annual!—Mr. Ac’ 
ao at the same time with the other Annuals, Le 

Bijou, entirely in French, by Mons. d’Em- 
- embellished with Se' 


ven fine Engrav: from 
made purposely for the work, and licated, 
by person, to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 


‘The Bishop of Down and Connor (Dr. Mant) is pre- 
paring for the press a volume on those Events in our 
Saviour’s Life which are the Subjects of Annual 
Commemoration in the Services of the United Church of 
England and Ireland.— Anonymous. 
he Rev. C. Benson, Master of the Tem 
to eet his Chronology of our Saviour’s L 
fe of ee gy “poe » by Mr. Smith of 
the British Museum, is anno 
Mr. H. Smith has, it is said, in p' 
eri = Telescope = Eye of J . enaieibie 
nes ‘or the ensuing year is to pu 
moto "7 the wsual tine, i manny we are assured, contain 
a variety of new a teres! matter, original poetry 
by Meee a » dc. &ec. 


srple is about 


tion another 


In the Prese—The Casket of Literary Gems. Second 
Series.—W odrow’s History of the S' of the Church 
of Scotland: new edition, with an o 1 Memoir of 
the Author, and Notes, by the Rev. Burns, D.D. 


—A System of Geography, lar and Scientific. B 
James Bell, Editor of Rellin'e Anciont History, &c. - 
Popular Illustrations of Medicine and Diet, Part 1.: 
the principal exciting Causes of Disease and Death. By 
Dr. otee. Palmer.—The Histosy of the Rise and Earl 
Progress of Christianit tans chal, the an 
Vice-Principal of St. Al 

the Revd J. B. S. Carwithen, of St. 


the Church of wy th 
a. of th ton Lectures 


teenth Cen 

Mary’s Hall, e Bampt 

for 1809. wer volume, arto, of Dr. Lingard’s 
History of England is nearly yok o 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Sequel to Wanostrocht’s Recueil, 12mo. 4s. sheep.— 
Fabe’s French Orthoepy, 12mo. 5s. bds. — Cursham’s 
Martin Luther,,a Poem, 8vo. 6s. bds. 


Sy Fo! 
ry 0! 
of the Nine- 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1828. 


September. { Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday -- 11 50. 68. | 29.56 to 29.55 
Friday ---- 12} —— 57. — 64 | 29.46 — 929,39 
Saturday -- a | — 56. — 68 | 29.46 — 29.56 
Sunday -- — 4 — 54. | 29.86 — 30.02 
Monday: - -. — 4 — 62 | 29.16 — v.31 

‘uesday = — 3%. — 59 | 2946 — 29.48 
Wednesday Lay ees — 62 } 30.31 — 30.20 


Prevailing winds 
moos the 15th, isin, and Tih, generally cloudy, with 
aman fall fallen, “85 of an inch. 


Edmonton. 
Latitude------ 51° 37/ 32” N, 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


Cuarues H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Frederick Panton must it on, for us. It is ae | 
strange that ardent lovers not send their poetical 
- ogee to the jes most interested in them : why do 
oy want to publish them, as if they were the bans ? 

e have sent D.’s letter to the proper quarter: the dis- 
tance from the populous parts of the metropolis seems to 
us to be a strong objection to the site. 

G. S, will not do—wants originality. 
M. J. is so ag og an Aivatinment, that we can- 
not ant the request respeeting the Bibliotheque 





ue 
. ’s work will, we dare say, find i 
this country. - oe 


ermann announces, to be | ¢p, 





and Plaster. For further “Particulars, apply to Dr. yf dng 
48, Russell Square. 





From the Office of “ Bell's Life in London,” 169, Strand, Sept. 1828. 
E have received a vast nusaber of Letters 
charges for “ Bell's 
Life in London,” pane 4 rs Agents in the Country, which we 
have no doubt are as injurious to us as they are offensive to our 
friends. We repeat, that the ready-money price for our Journal 
is Seven Pence; but for half a year’s credit, an extra halfpenny 
is usually charged, which, course, includes hag expense of 
wrapper, addressing, and sending to the Post 
‘e do not send any Papers from our own Office, bat in all 
oat hand the orders from the Country over to such London 
ts as we consider will most punctually attend to 
some of the 
Agents who are regular in their charges. Orders sent for this, 
or any other London Newspaper, should be accompanied by a 
reference to get payment twice a year in London. There are 
many other Agents pity de. respectable. 

Messrs. Thavies Inn, Holborn; Mr.° Marl, 
borough, Ave Maria Lane, St. Paul’s; Mr. Ray, Creed Lane, 
Ludgate Hill; Smith, 192, Strand; Mr. West » 159, 
— 2 Messrs. Woodward and Co. Bull’s Head Court, ‘New. 

te 
Orders fa far * Bell’s Life in Leondon,'’ sent to the above A 
will be executed on the terms Se have stated; namely, 7 
ready money, and 74d. for credi 


Sale of <* Bell's Life in ee ‘ind Auge the pect Three Months 
of June, J 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Eeien Sn nine, 
LIT FE 2 FOREIGN REVIEW, 


Sap we leacu: re to receive the it Number of the Fo- 
reign Review. ‘The fi first article, Delambre’s History of Astronomy, 
may ps deter some from perusing it, through an apprehension 
of meeting with scientific details. Let them not be afraid, they 
will meet with nothing which those who are least scientific may 
not readily sadernent. It exhibits a clear mt interesting view 
of the progress of improvement in certain astronomical ‘a> 
ments, to which the science is be indebted for its present 
the usal of it, so far 
uaded, be a source of no 
. M in French Novels, contains 
excellent dissections “ott French pevels in eral, and 
theularly of the Memoirs of the Contemporaine, a French Harriet 
Wilson. This lady sent a letter to M. de Villele, it is , threat- 
ening a publication of some scandalo' snactabey unless a cer- 
tain sum of money were eens arg Ae Lrg But she met her equal 
in the ex- he had by him a sanleiiee 
anecdotes, infinite ly mere piquan oy ty 
and if the fair bully wuld gi ew ‘im only be aye the ‘money demand: 
ed, she should instan furnished with the Besides 
these, we have valuable Jodha, on Spanish, Iietians Swedish, and 
ish »to which we can do nothing more than allude. 
The short reviews, too, are worthy of attention, and the present 
number al seems likely to perpetuate and extend the 
character which the work has already acquired.”—dinburgh 
Saturday Evening Post. 

London: Black, ae and Young, 2, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden; h¢és, and Lowell, Great Marl- 
borough Street; ast by by al other Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom. 





Homeri Ilias, cum Notis Anglicis. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. ‘price U. 4s, is beatae, 


HE ILIAD of HOMER, chiefly from the 


Text of Heyne, with copious English Notes, illustrating 
the ¢ the Manners and Customs, tha 
Mythology and Antiquities of the Hereic Ages; and Preliminary 
Obeervations on Points of Classical — and Importance con- 
nected with Homer and his Writin, 

By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPB, M.A 
Late of Pembroke ge Cambridge, and one of the Masters 





ist’s Hospi 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul's Eharchyet, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall M 
Of whom may be had, lately ~ ll 
Pentalogia Greca. Sophoclis CEdipus Ty- 


rannus; @dipus Coloneus, et Antigone; Euripidis Phcenisse ; 
et Aischyli a contra Thebas. Quingue sci scilicet Dramata de 
celeberrima de Scripta. Notis Anglice soriptis illustra- 
ie at Lexicon Vocum d adjecit, Guliel Trollope, 





In 8vo0. price 14s. boards. 
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af nog Midery S. fy mw A 
1. price 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
earliest Periods to the present Time; in which it is 
intended | to consider Men and Events on Christian ata” 
By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENG 
The york will be published in monthly Numbers, at 6d. each, 
until completed. It will be comprised in about 48 Numbers, 
forming Four Volumes. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and sold by all other Booksellers. 
*,* The Preface, explainin the Plan of the Work and the 
Motives which induced the uni ertaking, may be had gratis. 


IVINGTON’S MINIATURE 
EDITIONS of BISHOP WILSON’S INTRODUCTION 

fo the HOLY SACRAMENT, with the Communion Service 
annexed, and his SACRA PRIVATA, uniformly printed, are 
just published, with a Portrait of the Bishop, by Dean. Price 2s. 
rg neatly bound in black shee oe; ? . in black calf; and 
4s. 6d. in morocco; or the two ¥ Lae he} together, price 
= 6d. ane in biack sheep; 4s. in black calf, and 6s. 6d. in 





oroce: 

mot. Paul's Chavehyors and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
To Travellers in a Italy. 

In 8 vols. small ae. AL b Fiatate ed ge thy boarfite the 2d edition, 
Additi 

DESCRIPTION ‘of the ‘ANTIQUITIES 

and other CURIOSITIES of ROME, from Personal 

servation, made during a Visit to Italy in the Years 1818-19. 
With Tieaigtone from Ancient and Modern Writers. 

he Rev. EDWARD BURTON, M.A 
Late Btudent of Christ Church College, Oxford. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
n 1 vol. Byo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
HE PSA LTER; or, Psalms of David: 
according to the Version and Arrangement of the Book 
of Common Prayer, illustrated, explained, and adapted to general 
use, in Public and Private Worship; with abe bi a b Disserta- 
tions and accompanying Notes. pended as a Key to the Psalms, 
and a Companion to the Prayer-Book. 
By th the Rev. RICHARD WARNER, F.A.S. 

Honorary tember of the Society of Natura! History, Moscow; 
and of the Dutch Society of Sciences, Harlaem; and Rector of 
Great Chalfield, Wilts. 

Pp, for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’ "s Gharohyart, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 




















shee 2 2 — rN 3 a 
n 8vo. price 1 
SCHY Lt 4 HAGEDI 
Notulas adjecis 
JACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. 
Coll. 8.8. Trin. nuper Socius et Grecarum Literarwm 
rofessor Regius. 
Capeaieye;, Printed for J. and J. J. Deighton; and 
C. and J. Rivington, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
a -ncoly Trgedio priores quatuor. 
Ricardus 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
For “the Use of Schools. 
In 12mo. price 7s. begnd, | oe oe edition, revised and 


XCERPTA ex ‘VARIIS ROMANIS 


POETIS, qui in SCHOLIS rarius LEGUNTUR: 


SEPTEM. 


it suasque 





Edidit 





Lucretio Seneca Martiale 
Catullo Lucano — 
Pro o V. Flacco sonio 
Tibullo 8. a aaa Claudiano 
Persio Stati 

Notulis uluateata, selegit 

OHANNES ROGE Trata »A.M. 
Veneunt apeat cs et J. Rivington, nC in Cameterio Paulino, 
Vico dicto Place. 


12. Colonel Sorril’s Notes relative to the 
Campaign of 1808-1809 in the North of Spain. In reference to 
some Passages in Lieut.-Col. Napier’s History ‘of the War in the 
Peninsula. 8vo. 28. 

13. Southey’s War in Spain and Portugal, 
new edition, 4 vols. Bvo. 2/. 2s. - 

14. Right Hon. R. Wilmot Horton’s, M.P., 
-~s 9 Securities. 2d edition, 8vo. 8s. 

15. The Very Rev. the Dean of Chester on 
the Coronation Oath. 8vo. 9s. 6d. : 

16. Charles Butler, of Lineoln’s Inn, Esq. 
Reply to the Dean of Chester. 8v 

17. The Rev. Charles Ww ebb Le Bas. Ser- 
mons. 2 vols. 8vo, 228. 6d. 

18. Death-Bed Scenes. A new edition, in 
4 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

19. Captain Lyon’s Residence in Mexico, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 

20. Captain Beechey’s Expedition to the 
de and Cyrenaica. 4to. 3/. 33. 

21. Captain Parry’s recent Expedition to 
the North Pole. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

22. Captain Smyth’s present State of Sar- 
dinia. 8vo. 16s. 

23. Colonel Denham and Captain Clapper. 
ton’s Discoveries in Africa. A new edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

24. Captain Parry’s Voyages, in 5 pocket 
vols. with Portrait, Map, and Views. 20s. 

25. Lord Byron's \ s Works, in 4 pocket vols. 
with Portrait and Plates. 

26. William Sotheby, Esq. Italy and other 
Poems. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. : 

27. Nassau Willem Senior,A.M. Lectures 
on Wealth. 8vo. 3s. 

28. Michael ‘Thomas Sadler’s Evils of Ire. 
land and their Remedies. 8vo. 12s. 

29. The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. King Charles 4 the Author of 
Icon 36. Da 8vo. 8s. 

. Dr. W hately, President of St. Alban’s 
a. Oxford, on Rhetoric. 8vo. 

31. The Bishop of Landaff. Prawlectiones 
Academice, new edition. 8vo. Lés. 

32. Jusieut.-Col. Brigge’s Letters on India, 
8vo. 78. 

33. , Rogers’ Italy, Part II. in Prose 
and Verse. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

34, Captain Franklin’s interesting Narra- 
tive of his Second Expedition to explore the Shores of the Polar 
Sea. With 31 Engravings. 4to. 4. 4s. 

35. Notes to assist the Memory in various 
Sciences, 2d edition, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

36. The Rev. Henry Lindsay’s Practical 


Lectures on the Historical Books of the Old Testament. 2 vols. 
a 10s. 


- Salmonia; or the Days of F'ly-fishing. 
oe! 10s. 6d. 
38. An Explanation of the Two Sacraments, 


and the occasional Rites and _Ceremonies of the Church of Eng 
land. Bya Lady. l2mo. 5s. 


39. William Dorset Fellowes’ Historical Me- 
moirs of Charles the First. 4to. 3!. 3s. 

40. Epistles in Verse, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

41. Dr. Nathan Drake's Mornings in Spring, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


_ 42. The Rev. Charles Webb Le Bas. 


Con. 
on Miracles. 8vo. 5s. 6d 





In 8vo. 16s. boards, 
LEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE and 
PRACTICAL ANATOMY, a the Use of Students. 
By JONES QUAIN, A.B. M.B. 

Member of the Royal Coll of 8 Surgeons, and one of the 
rers op Anatomy in the Medical School, Aldersgate Street. 
London; Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Ma all, 

Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 





regener d Street, Sept. lst. 
x. Murray has recent) 


bl. — 
HE LORD BISHOP HEBER'’S JOUR. 
NBY through the UPPER PROVINCES of INDIA, ¢ 
2d edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. 36s 

2. The Right Hon. Lord Grenville on the 
nore Fund, 2d edition, 8vo. 3s. 

3. T. P. Courtenay, M.P. (Vieo- President o of 
the Board of —. Reply to Lord Grenville’s Essay on th 
Sinking Fund. 8yo. 

4. Hajji ‘Baba in England, 2 vols. smal 
Byo. 15s. 


5. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B, K.L.S. Go- 
vernor of Bombay, Sketches of Persian Life and Manners, 24 
edition, 2 vols. 15s 

6. Washington Irving’s Life and Voyages of 


Columbus, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


J. Boeckh. Public Economy of Athens, 2 
vols. 8vo. 26s. 
~. Lieut.-Col. Napier, C.B., History of the 


‘eninsular War, 8vo. 20s, 
*. Viscount Strangford’s Observations on 
Lieut.-Col. Napier’s Peninsular War. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
10. Colonel Napier’s Reply to Lord Strang- 
ford, 8vo. ls. 6d. 
11. Viscount Stran 


‘ord’s further Observay 
tions, occasioned by Lieut.-C ‘ 


. Napier’s Reply, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 





43. Maria Caleott’s History of Spain, 2 vols. 
12mo. 16s. Printed uniformly with Mrs. Markham’s Histories of 
England and France. 


44. The Rev. John Kenrick, M.A. Greek 


Exercises. 8vo. Gs 


45. William Thomas Brande’ s Tables of 
Specitic 5 ay and Equivalents. 8vo. 8s. 

46. James Franklin’s Present State of Hayti. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

47. George Wilson Bridges, A.M. Rector of 
St. Ann’s, Jamaica. Annals of Jamaica. 8vo, Vol. 1. lds. 

48. A Second Series of the Fai airy Legends of 

E 


the South of Insane, with Copper and W: ngravings. In 
2 wr foolscap, 1/. 


DS dena Volume of Gabriele Rosset- 
te’s ee, ern di Dante. 8vo. 20s. 
50. Rev. J. J. Blunt’s Veracity of the Gos- 
* "5 Bvo. 5s. 6d. 
Mrs. Markham’s History of France, in 
2 = peiong 16s. uniform with Markham’s England and Spain. 


52. Rev. Edward Smedley, A.M. Marriage 


in Cana. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


53. Hallam’s Constitutional History of Eng- 


a 2 vols. 4to. 4/, 


The Hon. George Agar Ellis’s History 
aint Iron Mask, 10s. 6d. 
55. James Humphreys’ Observations 
Real Property. 8vo. lés. 
acl Looper, Esq. on the Court of 
ancery- 8yo. 
57. The Gold. Headed Cane. 2d edition, 


post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


58. Col. De Lacy Evans on the Designs of | a 


Russia. 8vo. 


on 


The Holy Bible Chronologically Arranged. 
Handsomely printed in 4 large vols. 8vo. are 4l. in boards, a j 
new edition, with marginal ences, of 
HE 


OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 
arran, as in Historical and Chronological Order, in such 
Manner that the Books, Chapters, &c. &c. may be read as one 
connected History, in the very Words - the authorised Transla- 
tion. With copious Notes and Indexe: 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for C. v. ana. Ristagen, Bh £ St. vers 8 Raney 
*,* Th old tnd New Testanert 
e and New Testament = ae Ona tely, 
price 2/. each, b tee —_— 





Important — Leal we, af Henry Colburn, 


Bur ngton 8 
HE DIARY of ‘THOMAS BURTON, 
Esq. Member in the Parli 
and Richard Cromwell, from 1656 to tant, ae a first 
from the original Autograph Manuscript; with an Introduc- 
tion, containing an Account of the Parliament of 1654, from 
the Journal of Guibon Goddard, Esq. M.P. also now first printed ; 
and several other curious Documents and Notices, Historical 


and Biogra) 
Baie bes JOHN TOWILL RUTT, Esq. 
4 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 2/. 16s. 

“ This work pect to fill up that chasm so long existing in our 
parliamentary history.” 

“« These volumes overflow with information respecting the 
principles and proceedings of the legislature during a most im- 
portant period of English history. Every vo hee which pretends 
to contain an bistorical collection a cargy , van ged of Burton’ ‘3 
tor 3 it is as indispensable as Burnet, Clarendon, or Brodie.” — 

t 

2. Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles I. King of England. By I. D’Israeli, Author of the 
“ Curiosities of Literature,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 2is 

«« The present is, in our opinion, another delightful book added 
to the former productions of this estee writer, full not merely 
of his usual pleasant gossip of the olden time, but of curious per- 
sonal and political history.’—Lilerary Gazette. 

3. The Literary Character; or, the History 
of Men of Genius, drawn from their own Feelings and Confes- 
sions. By I. D’Israeli. The4th edition, with a Letter and Notes 
by Lord Byron. In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 

4. Parriana; Sketches of the late Rev. 
Samuel Parr, LL.D. Edited by E. H. Barker, Esq. of Thetford, 
Norfolk. In 1 large vol. 8vo. 

«I love to — covtches aay illustrious friend by various 
hands.”—Bosn 

“ I admired ‘him as a great, ori ergs faulty human being, 
whose character, like all the noblest works of human composi- 
tion, should be determined by its excellencies, not by its defects.” 
—Sir Philip Francis’s Speech. 

5. An Octavo Edition of the Memoirs of 
Granville Sharp. Composed from his own roe ts he 





Oliver 
ublished 


Authentic Documents in the possession of a 
Prince Hoare. With Observations on Mr. Ped 
ticisms, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop in 


4 
2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait, after the Bust by Chantrey, 
price 24s. 

“ Every thing that Mr. op wrote, and said, and did, is 
worthy of attention.” —Jaguirer. 

“* We rejoice to see this excellent 
and virtuous man in a form better sui’ 
the first quarto.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ The value and interest of these Memoirs have been suffici- 
my! attested by the sale of a first edition. Though the difficulty 
task was great, Mr. Hoare has executed it in a manner 
saneity aereerete to himself and the benevolent and illustrious 
ased.”” Monthly Magazine. 

N.B. The Profits of this edition are appropriated to the Fund 
for the Relief of the Houseless Poor. 

6. Personal Narrative of the Irish Rebellion 
By Charles Hamilton Teeling. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 

«© A personal narrative of the sanguinary horrors of the Irish 
Rebellion has been hitherto MT gen ring ry the history of that 
interesting, awful, and eventful e strongly r 
— a pieced of Mr. Teeling’s work. It contains much ach useful 
_ ee 


biography of a most amiable 
to general readers than 


J 
* 








n 8vo. price 


6d. boards, 
COM PENDIOUS VIEW of the 
EVIDENCES of NATURAL and REVEALED RELI- 
; being the Substance of Lectures read in the University 


va King’s Col of Aberdeen. 
By ALE DER ane GILBERT SReARP, DD. 
and Ordinary 


t6is Professors of Di nity, 8 for 


Sc ob eye re 
Printed for C. and J. Rivi ea St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Fee, Pall Mall holt sold by A. Brown and Co. Aber- 


deen ; and Bell ‘and Bradfute, Edinb’ burgh. 





AGINAR with Additions, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
MAGIN ¥ CONVERSATIONS of 
at eg ye. and STATESMEN. 
By WALTER SAVAGE Coe DOR, Esq. 

“ Mr. Landor has shewn by this work that he possesses much 
intellectual acuteness, great clearness and vigour of understand - 
ing, and a considerable knowledge of the pete springs and 
movements the human heart. We concei 6 work to in- 
clude a greater p: prepersice of profound and original thinking, of 
moral and political wisdom, of elegant scholarship, Gare cri- 
ticism, and of eloquent, pestion, and just expositions and enforce- 
ments of all these, than will be found in the same number of 
consecutive pages in any other work of the day.”"—New Monthly 
Magazine. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Second edition, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
ELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. 


By a LAYMAN, 


«« These sermons are remarkable, as a literary curiosity. The 
work will be read with a tea th 8 oo doubtless 
anxious to be informed of Sir Walter’s opinions in matters of 


religion.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

«No ear can remain closed—no heart mente untouched— 
when the master spirit of the age becomes th: of Gos- 
pel truths, the earnest and eloquent advocate oa the pure and 
simple precepts promulgated by the divine Founder of Christi- 





nity.”—Literary Chronicle. 
- Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Barlington Street. 
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eS 
Popular Works lately published b; ones Celbeone New 
suk AT Street, 


8yvo,. 1. lls. 6d. » A Tale. In 3 vols. post 


“ Were you, ye fair, but cautious Recon § ye trust, 


So many of your sex would not in 
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“ Thisisa ome remarkable book.”’. Magazine. 
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habits and parvaite of the higher classes, so full of vivacity and 


power.”—Literary Chronicle. 
am our; a Novel. By the Hon. Anne 


Seymour Damer. ed edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
4. The White Hoods; an Historical Ro- 
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oress of * De Foix.” 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 11s. Gd. 
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«“ A work of surpassing grandeur and power.”—Scots Times. 

The Mummy; a Tale of the Twenty-second 
Century. 2d epee 3 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 6d. 
** Why hast thou disquieted me to bi 

“ The idea of the resuscitation of a mummy 
wary Chronicle. 

«© We have been much amused with the ‘Mummy.’ It con- 
tains passages of genuine eloquence and true humour; and if 
— conduce to success, romance will be popular.”— 


me up?” 
curious.’—Lite- 


‘ Mummy’ has both amusement and interest in the way 
of novel-reading. There is a a, mixture of the ludicrous 

romantic : 1 rous lies in the sketches of a-futurity, 
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cooks — as our present boarding-sohool sels.” — 


Clorinda : or, Confessions of an Old Maid. 
8 vols. post 8vo, 28s. a 
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By M. A. iN, 
Author of “ Questions on the Grammar of the French 


London: Printed =. 4 impkin aoe paeeamell, Stationers’ 
Court, Ludgate Street. 
same Author, 
met Call's “yy Friend ; being Gram. 
» and V. renege 4 for the Use of Children from 
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= price 31s. 6d. 
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po... as promising as an authorcould desire. It 
embodies much general information, derived either from his own 
researches, or from the observations of —_ t writers who 
have preceded him. His narration is po aided by a va- 
riety of elegant engravings in line, the ee 3f which are as 
one selected as the details are successfully executed.”— 

Times. 

« Few books of the present day have had a more attractive or 
imposing appearance than the work of Mr. Kinsey. It is well 
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in yaeey life—by the peopling of the scenes of Portugal with 
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A SEQUEL to DR. “WANOSTROCHT'S 
RECUEIL CHOISI; ou, Nouveau pene de Faits His- 
toriques, et d’Anecdotes instructives, propre a orner la Mémoire 
de la Jeunesse. Avec la Significations des Tdiotismes en Anglais. 
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